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Talks with Poland 
ion ties confirmed 



By WLADBVDRSTRUMINSKI 
Ern s*ten Post Correspondent 
Jerusalem Post Staff 
BONN. — Renewed speculation ab- 
out a possible resumption of di¬ 
plomatic ties between Israel and Po- 
!f ncJ fa as been prompted by contacts 
between officials of both ppp pni w 
recently in the West German capital. 
The holding of talks was confirmed 
last night. 

The latest talks were conducted on 
the Israeli side by Hannan Bar-On, 
assistant director-general of the 
-Foreign Ministry. , 

These talks are reportedly part of 
intensified process that started 
after a meeting last October in New 
York between the foreign minis ters 
of Israel and Poland. 

Poland, along with the rest of the 
Eastern bloc, severed relations with 
■Israel following the Six Day War of 


1967. Cultural contacts have recent¬ 
ly wanned considerably, however, 
with a visit to Israel* by Polish theatre 
and opera companies last Decem¬ 
ber, and with several Polish com¬ 
panies slated to take pan in next 
month's Israel Festival. 

A request from Warsaw for a tour 
by the Israel Philharmonic Orches¬ 
tra was cancelled a few weeks ago 
because of the orchestra’s schedul¬ 
ing problems. But the Bat Dor dance 
company held a successful Polish 
tour recently. 

In the past, however. Poland 
made it dear that it did not intend to 
re-establish formal diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Israel 

The Israeli Embassy in Bonn de¬ 
nied last night that a Polish delega¬ 
tion had visited the Israeli ambassa¬ 
dor in West Germany, Yitzhak Ben- 
Ari. 







Vice Premier Yitzhak Shamir adjusts hfes skullcap before Gosh Emmum’s fund-raising iftnnw in 
Hebron yesterday, as MK Haim Druckman looks on. (Rahamim Israeli) 

Gush supporters pour into Hebron 


Islam at Garden Tomb 


■ Jerusalem Post Reporter 
\ J Ayom^ English tourist canying a 
‘Bible iniis bag was shot dead in East 
Jerusalem yesterday while knocking 

I at the closed gate of an Anglican 
tiolysite. 

■ ’Paul Appe]by, 28, of Bristol, was 
shot in..the.'hind, apparently by a 
Yterrbrist, in a cul-de-sac leading to 


- \ T6eshooting occurred just 10 mi- 
f mutes after Police Minister Haim 
' BafeLev completed a tour of the 

■ odfm^buanessdistrictofEastleni- 

* salem.. . * 

,‘Appelby was alone when he was 
J , shot with what police said was a 

- small-calibre pistoL His assailant 
; tifts lying in wait beside the faigii 

■ stone walls leading to tbe tomb. ^ ' 

I - “We are terribly dESttessed,” said 
the Reverand William White, the 


He said that the shot was heard by 
Dr. Roger Gilbert, an Englishman 
who works at the tomb as a volun¬ 
teer. Gilbert rushed to the gate, but 
by the time he got there the assailant 
bad escaped. 

“We are not frightened," White 
declared when asked why the Gar¬ 
den Tomb had been picked for a 
terrorist attack. 

Jerusalem police sealed oft the 
area and arrested several passersby, 
but refused to reveal details of their 
investigation. . . 

Appelby arrived in the country 
abont a month ago. He was staying 
at a hostel in the Abh-Tor neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jerusalem where his 
belongings were found last night. 

Premier Peres said that everything 
would be done to arrest the perpet¬ 
rator and to prevent such attacks. 

(Contfanird on Page 2, Col. 4) 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HEBRON. - More than 10,000 peo¬ 
ple answered Gush Emmum’s call to 
visit this city in a show of support for 
the settler movement, IDF sources 
said. 

An exceptionally large security 
force of paratroopers, conspicuous 
in their red- berets. Border Police¬ 
men, reservists and women soldiers 
were on guard in and around the 
city. The army was not taking any 
chances after Friday's stabbing of a 
16-yeai-old from Kuyat Alba. 

By and large the day passed un¬ 
eventfully. One man was arrested 
for spitting at MK Yossi Sand, who 
had come with MKs Mordechai Bar- - 
On and Ran Cohen - all of the 


Citizens Rights Movement - to 
counter tile Gush event. A Kadi 
supporter was arrested for poshing a 
soldier, while Kach leader Meir 
Kahane himself was removed from 
Hebron for alleged incitement. 

Police said last night they had 
released the two detainees. 

Yesterday’s “tours" of the city 
due to be continued today - were 
ostensibly designed to commemo¬ 
rate the 18th anniversary of the re¬ 
settlement of Hebron. 

Last night. Vice Premier Yitzhak 
Shamir, addressing a Gush fund¬ 
raising dinner, talked of “Jewish 
Hebron." And earlier. Housing 
Minister David Levy announced at a 
cornerstone laying ceremony at 
Neve Daniel in Gush Etrion that 


within a few weeks his minis try 
would begin settling dozens more 
Jewish families in predominantly 
Arab Hebron. 

• Nearly all yesterday’s visitors 
appeared to be Orthodox. Those 
interviewed by The Jerusalem Post 
said they identified with the settlers - 
though they did not expect to settle 
themselves. 

Families with small children vi¬ 
sited the Tomb of the Patriarchs, the 
Avraham Avinu compound, Beit 
Hadassab, Beit Romano, Tel 
Rmneida and otber rites. 

Some ventured into the Casba. A 
settler aimed with an Uzi sub¬ 
machine gun led one group to rites 
which, he said, proved that Jews had 
(Continued an back page) 


Shamir: Syria dodges blame on terror 




Jerusalem Post Staff 
Syria fears an attack by Israel and 
the U.S., and is trying hard to per¬ 
suade Western nations that it is not' 
involved in any terrorist activity. 
This was the impression conveyed to 
Foreign Minister Shamir yesterday 
by Norway’s deputy foreign minis¬ 
ter, Torbjom Froysnes, on his arriv¬ 
al in Jerusalem after a visit to 

Damascus. : v.. .. 

But Shamir iruarirdthatObya and 
Syria both aided terror. He told his 
visitor that the only way to convince 
Tripoli and Damascus to change 
their ways was to strike at them 
militarily “along the lines of the 
latest U.S. strike at Libya.” 

Shamir criticized those Western 


nations that had not backed the U.S. 
strike. Froysnes, for bis part, ex¬ 
plained that, while the Western na¬ 
tions had not backed the U.S., they 
had now begun to take “defensive 
action against terrorism.” 

This, Shamir said, was insuffi¬ 
cient. What was heeded, he said, was 
an all-out attack that would cripple 
international terrorism. 

Shamir and bis; guest also discus¬ 
sed the role of Unifil and expressed 
satisfaction that Clashes between the. 
South Lebanese Army, tire Israel 
Defence Forces and Unifil had be¬ 
come less frequent. 

Israel, Shamir said, was not inter¬ 
red in becoming involved in clashes 
with friendly nations whose soldiers 


served with Unifil. 

Peres said on Israel TV last night: 
“Assad, even more than he is fight¬ 
ing for the return of the Golan 
Heights, is fighting to be the sole 
recognized leader of the Arab] 
world.” 1 

Peres added that the Syrian presi¬ 
dent is now “rather angry that Gad¬ 
dafi has stolenhis thunder. Suddenly 
be [Gaddafi} is thehero.of the Arab 
world” following the April IS U.S. 
bombing of Tripoli and Benghazi. 

Peres hinted Syria might feel com¬ 
pelled to take some radical steps, 
saying Assad’s “dream is great, and 
his dream is dangerous.” He did not 
indicate what he believed those steps 
might be. 


s tvTs foreign debt do\ 
Z 4 4rst time in 13 years 


! By SHLOMO MAOZ 

| Post Economic Editor 

I For the first time since the oil crisis 
1 of 1973, Israel's net foreign debt has 
| decreased. 

In 1985 the foreign debt dropped 
by abont $600 mSfian. It now totals 
$193 billion. 

The foreign debt had increased 
steadily from $3b. in 1972 to almost 
S20b, in 1984. 

According to figures published 
yesterday by the Central Bureau of 


Statistics, the gross debt reached 
$30.2b. by the end of 1985, a drop of 
about S200m. The net debt, calcu¬ 
lated by subtracting all Israeli-held 
foreign currency from the gross 
debt, totals $19.3b. 

A number of factors contributed 
to the drop in the foreign debt, 
including an SSOQm. improvement in 
tile deficit of goods and services of 
tiie balance of payments and a 51 per 
cent increase in transfer payments to 
(Coatfamed an Back Page) 


Discount cancels press conference 




ftoticemch took for dues outside the Garden Tomb In East Jerusalem 
yesterday shortly after an assassin gunned down British tourist Paul 
Appleby, whose body lies covered by a sheet (Rahamim israeB) 

Desj^ t^troversy over Nazi connection 


By FINHAS LANDAU 
TEL AVTV. - Bank Discount 
yesterday abruptly cancelled the 
press conference it had previously 
scheduled for today at noon, when it 
had intended to present to the media 
its 1985 results. 

Last week, rumours had circu¬ 
lated that, in the wake of the publica¬ 
tion of the Bejski report on the bank 
share collapse, Raphael Recanati, 
chairman of the bank and of its 


holding company, IDB, would can¬ 
cel the press conference. But these 
rumours were denied, although 
journalists were requested to refrain 
from asking questions about the Bej¬ 
ski report and its recommendations. 
- including the one that Recanati 
resign his posts within 30 days. 

No reason was given for yester¬ 
day’s cancellation, of which the press 
was informed in writing by Dis¬ 
count's spokesman, Ze’ev Gel bard. 
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im still leading in opinion poll 


VIENNA (A 
secretary-gene 

still the leadf 
Sunday’s Ausi 
tions, despfo 


ll&snt Waldheimis 
Pc&ti&dafe in next 
an presidential eleo- 
fierce controversy 


over alleged -\Nazi activities^ 

Analysis of the latest opmipn poll, 
iUjy the Austrian OGM Institute, 
/published.. yesterday, show s tha t. 
Waldheim’s only worry is the grow-' 
ing number of undecided voters: 

The poU gave Waldheim, the Con¬ 
servative ‘People’s Party candidate, 
37 per cent of the vote,against 30 per 
cent for the Socialist Party eamfi- 

Grand old mail of Sa£ad, 
PinhasDamari, ll^dies 

SAFAD (Itim). - The town’s oldest 
resident, Pinbas Dammii-^d to 
b^ye been 110 years old, di«I here 

cam 6 here in l 958 ftom 
Djerba, where he had beena hazan 
inW Tunisian city’s ancient syna- 


date, KurtSteyrer. 

A poll two weeks ago put Wal¬ 
dheim's support at 46 per cent, but 
his campaign has since been bit by 
reports from Washington that a Jus¬ 
tice Department panel bad recom¬ 
mended he be barred from the U.S. 
became of his wartime activities. 

Waldheim, meanwhile, is con-, 
timtmg to fight. In an interview pub¬ 
lished yesterday by the monthly Bas- 
tOy he said he would invite Israel 
Singer, the secretary-general of the 
World Jewish Congress, which has 
made the allegations against him, to 
a meeting: to be held after next 
Sunday's ballot. 

They would talk' so that all the 
issues brought up in the past weeks 
could be “made dear,” he said, 
adding-that if be were elected presi¬ 
dent'he would sot hesitate to visit 
Israel or the U.S. 

Hfeftever, a hew.blow for Wal-. 
dheimhas come from theWest Ger¬ 


man weekly Der Spiegel, which re¬ 
ports in today’s edition that Wal¬ 
dheim coordinated German army 
interrogation of captured British and 
U.S. soldiers in Greece in 1944, and 
knew some were later executed. 

. The weekly, reportedly quoting 
U.S. archives, said the soldiers had 
been captured during commando 
operations in the Greek Dodecanese 
Islands near the Turkish coast. Hit¬ 
ler had ordered commando mem¬ 
bers to be treated as Resistance 
members and not prisoners-of-war. 

In another development, bitter 
arguments were sparked here by the 
backing for Waldheim expressed 
Saturday by West German Chancel¬ 
lor Helmut KohL 

. His comments were condemned 
by Socialist Interior Minister; Karl . 
Blecha who said: “It is amazing that 
the People’s Party, which has com¬ 
plained for several weeks about fore- ’ 
ign interference in the presidential 


campaign, should now ask for fore¬ 
ign help.” 

An American Jewish leader cur¬ 
rently visiting Israel, expressed 
“shock and surprise” yesterday at 
Kohl’s defence of Waldheim, whom . 
he called a “great patriot.” 

“Certainly Waldheim was a ‘pat¬ 
riot’ of Nazism,” said Abraham Fox- 
man, associate national director of 
the Anti -Defamation League, “but , 
for that he hardly deserves praise i. 
today from the leader of West Ger¬ 
many.” 

Kohl may have done more elector¬ 
al harm than good for Waldheim by 
supporting him in public, the spokes¬ 
man of the German Social Democra¬ 
tic Party, Wolfgang Clement, told 
The Jerusalem Post. 

Austrians are likely to resent 1 
Kohl’s interference, Clement said, 
adding that Kohl’s remarks were an 
attempt to mobilize right-wing vo¬ 
ters in Germany itself. 
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, . walking wberwer ,^ 
#>. He was healthy and 
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i^two daughters, a son,, 
anjdren and six great- 
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SriLankANews Agency 
’ Special to the Jeneakni Post 
COLOMBO. - Israelis may now 
visit Sri Lanka wjftiout visas, accord¬ 
ing to a newspaper report here 
yesterday. - r - 4 - 
Tbe Weekend Syn said Israel now 
joins a select group of countries 
whose citizens dp not ‘need visas to 
enter'the island,"adSingthat fins was 

a move to attntet tourists. -No im¬ 
mediate confirmation of the report 


liriabte to meet all our 
deliveriesiU -; V ; 

- H Mariadement 


874T4_ 



has yet; come from any official agen¬ 
cy. 

. Diplomatic observers believe the 
derisionto make visas unneccessary 
for Israelis would be another step 
towards developing finks with Israel. 
The current government of Presi¬ 
dent Junius Jayewaxdene, despite 
opposition from India and. from 
Arab countries, permitted the estab¬ 
lishment of an Israel interest section 
office in.Colombo in 1984. 

A 1985 presidential decree 
anounced the end of all trade bar¬ 
riers between the two countries. Sri 
Lankan exporters are looking to die 
Israeli market to sell tea, spices and 
gems. 

Sid Lanka broke off diplomatic 
relations with Israel in 1970. It c'.i' 
tinues to accord the FLO diplomats 
status. " ■■ \\ 


Jayewardene brushed asid 
opposition to his decision in 1985 f. 
. re-establish ties with Israel becaur 
he said, Israel was the only coghr 
to repond to . the island’s cm .. 
interna tional assistance in itgjf 
against the Tamil separatists/ i 
The Sri Lankan leader bad » 
was wilting to shake handy* 
with the devil himself 1 if it W 
eradication of terrorism v? r \ 

toy- At* 

Colombo later 
Israeli experts had 
island’s mtelfigegT^w 
combat the Ta 
ting to carve jr 4par e 
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role in arms sm uggling 


sponsible for $8Q0m. of the $ 2 . 5 b. 
eal. Baram, an IDF reserve 
ngadier-general. was said to have 
sen involved in a major portion of 
te deal. Hevroni said that Baram 
ad no connection with BIT, and 
-iat he had not heard of him before 
ews of the alleged plot broke last 
'eek. 

Hevroni told The Post that he 
lealt only in financial matters and 
lad no connection with arms deals. 
3nly when money was paid into the 
company did he have any hand in the 
operation, he said. 

He said be was aware that the 
Eisen bergs were engaged in setting 
up some arms transaction, but be 
stressed he was 100 per cent sure that 
they were not engaged in any thing 
illegal. 

‘The Eisen bergs meant to obtain 
full authorization from both the U.S. 
and the Israeli governments before 
carrying out this deal. They are both 
Israeli patriots and would not do 
anything to harm the country. In any 


case, no money passed hands, nor 
any arms,” he said. 

Hevroni thought he was named in 
the indictment solely because he was 
treasurer of the company. The BIT 
lawyer was also named in the U-S. 
indictment. His name was given as 
Humposa. Hevroni would give no 
details about the lawyer, but said he 
also was apparently named solely on 
the basis of his being a company 
official. 

“The U.S. television network 
NBC told me today that I was 
wanted in America only to answer a 
few questions. However, I have no 
intention of going there and they 
can’t force me,” he said. He had 
been in the U.S. on a business trip 
earlier this month, but had not hand¬ 
led anything in connection with 
arms, he said. 

Hevroni, 54, is not a practising 
rabbi. As a youth of 14 he took part 
in pre-state underground activities in 
the Lehi group. His father once 
headed the Co unci] of Tora Sages. 
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Demonstrators at the Knesset yesterday celebrate a symbolic Seder as they call on 
press for the release of Prisoners of Zion In the Soviet Union. 


if UK nationals advised to quit Libya 



y as much as 1,000 after the Easter 
oHday, when many Britons failed to 
stum.to Libya after their vacations, 
iplomats say. They expect no more 
lan 1,000 of the remaining 4,000 to 
»ve as a result of their govern- 
tent's advice. 

Thatcher told the BBC yesterday 
hat the West's refusal not to use 


military force to counter terrorism 
would only encourage violence. 
“What you cannot do is leave a 
tyrant free to murder and maim 
...when and where he chooses,” she 
said. “It would have been jolly easy 
to run away, jolly easy to demons¬ 
trate the weakness that was demons¬ 
trated in the 1930s.” 


‘Spanish-based tankers used in Libya strike 9 


MADRID (Reuter). - The Spanish 
government had previous know¬ 
ledge of the U.S. air strike against 
Libya on April 15, and tankers from 
the Zaragoza air base were used to 
refuel the F-lll bombers in flight, 
the leading Spanish daily El Pais said 
yesterday. 

Quoting Defence and Foreign 
Ministry sources, El Pais said five 
KC-lOs and one KC-135 tanker left 


Zaragoza air base, one of four bases 
in Spain where some 12,000 U.S. 
military personnel are stationed, 
three days before the strike, en route 
to U.S. bases in Britain. 

Spanish officials were unavailable 
for comment. 

Defence Minister Narcis Serra 
told parliament on April 16 that no 
U.S. tankers stationed in Spain left 
their bases on the day of the attack. 


speaung o.\ the phone when the 
robbers entered the bank. 

The two men, armed with pistols, 
walked into' the bank at about 8:50 
yesterday morning. One of them 
ordered everyone present to lie on 
the floor, while the other went to the 
tellers' counter to collect the cash in 
the drawers. 

“At first I didn't believe it was 
actually a robbery," said Tsipi 
Maoz, the bank's deputy manager, 
who was speaking to a client as the 
robbery began. 

Then, one of the two robbers 
pointed a pistol at her and repeated: 
“This is a robbery! Everyone must 
lie down!” 

Maoz got down on the floor, but 
not before shouting to the client on 
the phone, “We are being robbed! 
Call the police!" 

The robbers escaped in a brown 
Daihatsu. Police arrived five mi¬ 
nutes later. 


Snake theft 


week, Britain expelled ^ 
students for national Sw. 
reasons. s - 

The ranks of the estimated 5,(h, 
Britons living in Libya were reduced 


Threats reported before threats announced 

GENEVA (AP). - A spokesman for a Swiss dink: expressed surprise 
yesterday when a Libyan news agency reported anonymous bomb threats 
against the {dace even before the medical facility had said anything about 
them. 

“I have no idea how they knew about the threats, ” Dr. Philippe Glasson, 
the spokesman, said in a telephone interview when asked whether be coaid 
confirm a Jana news agency report about the threats. 

Three Libyans are under treatment at the clinic. They were reported to 
have been wounded during the U.S. air strike on Tripoli earlier this month. 

Glasson said the management of the dink at Genolkr, near Geneva, 
contacted the police after the telephoned threats and took special security 
measures, but did not discuss anything in public. 


She said economic sanctions, if 
imposed collectively, would discour¬ 
age Libyan support of terrorism. 

Meanwhle, West German Foreign 
Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher 
left Bonn for Algeria, where he was 
due to meet President Cbedli Ben- 
jedid and discuss cooepration on 
fighting terrorism. West German 
officials, whose country opposed the 
U.S. raid, said they hoped Washing¬ 
ton would be dissuaded from further 
.military action if the European Com¬ 
munity nations actively sought di¬ 
plomatic methods to combat terror¬ 
ism. • 

Fear of terrorism reportedly 
caused about 100 U.S. musicians to 
cancel plans to appear at a music 
festival in Evian, France. 

Organizers of the annual festival 
of chamber music in Evian said that 
among those who cancelled were 
members of the University of Michi¬ 
gan Orchestra, who were to receive 
top billing in the 10-day event. 

The French tourism industry has 
reported a 25 to 40 per cent cancella¬ 
tion rate by Americans since the 
beginning of the year. Several U.S. 
celebrities have dropped out of next 
month's film festival in Cannes. 

In Ankara, two Libyans seized 
when Turkish police foiled a bid to 
blow np an American officers’ dub 
on April 18 were placed under for- . 
ma] arrest yesterday, the semi¬ 
official Turkish news agency re¬ 
ported. 


Treasury pledges to pass on 
benefits of oil price, dollar falls 


Woman killed in Beirat Syria bolds Fatah head over bombings in Tartus 


BEIRUT (Reuter). - A Lebanese 
woman was killed and a French male 
teacher slightly, wounded when gun¬ 
men manning a checkpoint in 
Moslem-held West Beirut opened 
macbinegun fire at their car on 
Saturday night. 

The woman was driving Robert 
Richard, 35, home when she saw the 
gunmen, the sources said. “She was 
afraid they might kidnap him so she 
backed off, then the gunmen became 
suspidous and opened fire." 

The Netherlands Embassy, West 
Beirut, will close down for security 
reasons. 

' “ 


. Middle East Staff 
Syrian intelligence has arrested 
the head of Fatah security in Leba¬ 
non in connection with the three 
bombings in the Syrian port of Tar- 
tus last Wednesday, the Phalangist 
Voice of Lebanon radio reported 
yesterday. 

Syrian Army units from the Bekaa 
Valley yesterday searched Tripoli 
for members of the Moslem Brother¬ 
hood and allied Moslem move¬ 
ments, such as the al-Tawheed al- 
Islami (Islamic Unification), in con¬ 
nection with bomb attacks in Syria. 

'-is in which 


one person was killed, came 10 days 
after a series of bombings of Syrian 
military transport buses 'ixr‘ which' 
some 150 people were killed or 
wounded. 

Syrian Chief of General Staff 
Gen. Hikmat a-Shihabi has dismis¬ 
sed several Sunni officers suspected 
of involvement in the bombings. 
Voice of Lebanon said. It added that 
he has placed under close surveill¬ 
ance some foreign residents and 
Arab diplomats who are suspected 
of links with the Moslem Brother¬ 
hood and other groups hostile to 
Syria. 



Jeruss* 1 '*' 


sfter offshore reef raid 

Prince Sultan Ibn Abduiaziz flew to 
*he capitals of the two emirates 
esterday and met with the rival 
mirs to try to mediate an end to the 
'-spute. The emirates and Saadi 
rabia are allies in the six-nation 
ulf Cooperation Council. 

The Fasht ad-Dibal Reef is one of 
number of areas over which the 
■o emirates dispute ownership. 


Assad postpones 
visit to Jordan 

Post Mideast Staff 

Syrian President Hafez Assad has 
postponed his visit to Jordan but the 
postponement does not indicate a 
rift between the two countries. 
Radio Monte Carlo reported yester¬ 
day. Citing informed sources in Am¬ 
man, the radio noted that Assad was 
scheduled to visit Jordan on April 
25-26. 

The radio noted that the newly 
appointed Jordanian ambassador to 
Syria, Ali Khreis, is to take up his 
post in Damascus soon. Khreis, for¬ 
mer president of Jordan's civil ser¬ 
vice commission, will become Jor¬ 
dan's first ambassador to Syria since 
1980 when the two countries split 
over allegations of Jordanian aid to 
Syrian dissidents and opposing views 
on the Iran-Iraq war. 


GARDEN TOMB 


(Continued (torn Page One) 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
•.led the shooting the work of ter- 
rists and pledged that Israel would 
Jit terrorism until “we put an end ; 
it.” 

Shamir told reporters that “it is 
>.e of the aims” of the terrorists to 
.gbten visitors and undermine 
urism to Israel. 

Jerusalem Mayor Teddy Koliek 
;id: “What happened in Jerusalem 
•day is part of what is happening in 
axis. Rome. London and other 
aces in the world. The world must 
nderstand that this is an all-out war 
> which terror is attacking democra- 
V and the free world.” 

On April 16, a German woman 
rolling on the Via Dolorosa in 
:rusalem's Old City was shot in the 
loulder. Her attacker has not been 


’arrested. 

On March 7, an American visitor 
was grazed in a shooting attack in a 
narrow street of the Old City. 

The Garden Tomb is recognized 
by many Protestant groups, particu¬ 
larly in Britain, as the site of Christ’s 
burial. 

UK tourist charged 
with causing road death 

HAIFA (Itim). - A British tourist 
was charged here yesterday with 
causing a fatal road accident while 
driving under the influence of alco¬ 
hol. 

Anthony Donald Price. 36. was 
accused in the district court of man¬ 
slaughter in the death on April 19 of 
an army officer. 


The board of S.O.S. Children’s Village—Israel 
and the staff and children of Neradim Village, Arad, 

mourn the passing of 

HERMANN GMEINER 

\ initiator, founder and past president 

of S.O.S. Children's Villages International 


<3 ^yed to announce the death of 
' ^er-in-iaw, aunt and great-aunt 

^ARRIS-NEWMAN 

^0^986 leaving at 11:00 a.m. from the Municipal Funeral 
x ar Hamenuhot cemetery 

'da and Asher Ben-Porath, Tel Aviv 
Vriam and David Grossman, West Orange, N.J. 
t se Harris, Far Rockaway, LI. 

^he Ben-Porath and Harris Families 


By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Editor 
The benefits of the drop in the 
world price of oil, together with the 
fall in the value of the dollar- and 
lower prices in the commodities mar¬ 
kets, will be passed on to the public, 
the Treasury has pledged. But for 
every budgetary over-run, some cuts 
will have to be made. 

World developments will ensure 
that, despite the rise in the price of 
public transport and other subsi- 


There is still no agreement about 
the payment of cost-of-tiving incre¬ 
ments. Negotiations between the em¬ 
ployers and the Histadrut were not 
renewed yesterday and disagreement 
between the two sides about the effect 
of price rises in February and March 
has not been resolved. 


ddzed goods, the inflation rate will 
continue to decline, as Peres indi¬ 
cated in an interview with The Jeru¬ 
salem Past last week, when he also 
indicated that prices would remain 
stable for the next several months 
and hinted that no devaluation was 
in sight yet. 

Yesterday, Peres said that price 
controls would be lifted by October. 
The government's aim, he said, was 
to achieve an annual inflation rate of 
6 per cent. 


Also yesterday. Finance Minister 
Moshe Nissim met with Premier 
Peres, economics professors 
Michael Bruno and Eytan Bergalss, 
and Treasury officials. 

Treasury officials were adamant at 
the meeting that there were no bum-: 
ing budgetary problems that could 
not be solved by a tight watch on 
government spending. But a-tight - 
watch was essential, they said. and;,£; 
the public should not see Nissim 
appointment as a sign .that former. - 
finance minister Yitzhak Moda’i-s. 
penny-pinching days were over. 

The main, problem, they warned 
Nissim, was a bu'dget over-ran of 
some $200m.-$250m. for defence; 
health, the local authorities, police- 
salaries, the Beit Shemesh engines 
plant, the cotton farmers and Israel 
Shipyards. This, they insisted, must' 
be offset by cuts elsewhere. 

Nissim has every intention of im¬ 
plementing all the taxes and levies 
(on schooling and some old-age pen- . 
sions. for example) already discus^ 
sed and of making budget cuts that; 
will together total S450m. 

A further 1230m. has been in¬ 
jected to help such ailing concerns as 
Kupat Hollm, Sole! Bdaeh andr 
others, which have beetLpermitted 
to reschedule debts. But this pWK 
scuts no deficit or budgetary prob^ 
lem, the officials said, since the govi. 
eminent has been able to raise more « 
money from the public recently. 


Work accidents and the wages of sin 

NAZARETH (Itim). - A-pimp's attempt to make a clientpay'for* 
-prostitute’s “work accident” landed the pimp a 22-raonth jaU senretiCe -hete 
yesterday after he admitted his guilt to -the district court. ' . r. - 

Albert Azulai, 28, of Kiryat Shmona, arranged with a woman from thi 
same town that she work as a prostitute for him. He then brought her a 
regular client whose fee he pocketed. 

When the woman became pregnant, Azulai told the client that he would 
have to pay NIS 150 for her abortion. The man refused and demanded a 
paternity test. Azulai then asked forNIS 75. But the man again refused to pay 
for the “work accident." 

Azulai then threatened that if the client did not pay, he would take'a 
hammer and batter in his head. At this point the client agreed to pay, butonfy 
NIS 60. And he also went to the police with the story. , “ 

The court gave Azulai a 22-month jail term, and another 22 months 
suspended, for living off immoral earnings and for extortion. * 


New Zealand PM knocks 
French nuclear explosion 

WELLINGTON (AFP). - New ground tests at the atoll site last yearj? 
Zealand Prime Minister David including one in the presence of 
Lange, in a swift reaction yesterday Defence Minister Paul Quiles and a' 
to a new French nuclear test, said it group of journalists. I 

was "obvious France is determined Quiles flew to the atoll to stress' 
■to continue" its testing programme France’s determination to pursue its 
despite the strong opposition of all tests depite opposition from coun-'" 
South Pacific governments. tries in the region and the Green- ' 1 

France yesterday carried out its peace environmental organization-. - 
first nuclear test of 1986 on the South French secret agents last July j 

Pacific atoll of Mururoa, a New bombed the Greenpeace "Vessel/ 
Zealand government seismologist Rainbow Warrior in Auckland Har-'*- 

bour as it was about to heada protest” 
The seismologist, Warwick Smith, flotilla to Mururoa to protest against 
said the test could herald the begin- last year’s series of tests, 
ning of a new series of underground Two secret agents. Captain Donn-‘ ? 
explosions, in accordance with the nique Prieur and Major Alain* 1 
pattern of recent years. Mafart, are serving 10-year'prison 

Franch conducted eight under- terms for manslaughter." 


i - * * 

We rr jum the sudden passing of our dear 

RITALEVY Vt 

On April 25,1986. 

Husband, Sydney 

Daughter and son-irvlaw, Brenda and Theo Kaplan 
Grandchildren, Daniel, Judith andflutie 
The funeral took place on the same day. 

Shiva commences on the termination of Pessah. 


In deep sorrow we announce the death of 

SONIA SCHWARZ 


The Sch warz and ’ 
Lustigman Families 


We mourn the passing of our beloved 

TESHURAPECK 

The funeral took place Sunday, April 27,1986, in Los Angeles % 

The Family, 
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military justice code - n 


?IDF holds that justice is too serious to be left to lawyers’ 


" - By ASHER WALLFISH 
Post Knesset Correspondent 
*' The campaign mounted by the IDF and the 
Defence Ministry to block military justice 
reform lasted close to eight years. It is a story 
srorth telling - not only in itself, but also as an 
pbjcct lesson for other controversies involving 
this country’s military establishment. 

-An unimpeachable legal source who knows 
Jhe IDF inside out told" The Jerusalem Posr. 
fThe senior command of the IDF has always 
resented suggestions, from any quarter, that it 
'should be deprived of the final say in matters of' 
military justice. The senior command to this 
day does not trust the IDF legal branch to take 
proper care of what it holds to be the army's 
•best interests.” 

>.He added: "On the pattern of 'war being too 
serious to be left in the hands of the generals.' 
our own IDF generals hold that 'justice is too 
.serious to be left ip the hands of the lawyers.' ” 

The Sham gar Commission on military jus¬ 
tice reform was appointed in 1977. as the 
carefully chosen language of its report ex¬ 
plains, because of a shortage of trained and 
suitable judges in military courts, and because 
the quality, qualifications and experience of 
such judges were directly influenced by the 
authority wielded by such courts. 

Meir Shamgar was a member of the Sup¬ 


reme Court when he presented his report in 
May 1978 to the ministers of defence and of 
justice. Today he is president of the Supreme 
Court, and Knesset members who have talked 
to him lately feel sure he would demand that 
his recommendations be implemented com¬ 
pletely, if he could break his judicial silence 
and make his views public. 

Ezer Weizman was defence minister at the 
time. Before he got the Shamgar report, 
Weizman vowed to carry out its recommenda¬ 
tions. After he read them, and consulted with 
the IDF senior command. Weizman changed 
his mind and procrastinated. For 18 months he 
claimed that the IDF and the Defence Ministry 
were studying the report (which is only 12 
pages long). During that period these two 
bodies even failed to consult the Shamgar 
Commission on its recommendations, and let 
the report gather dust. 

The army and the ministry tool! the report 
up, in pan, because of the controversy over 
then chief of general staff Rafael Eitan's 
mitigation of sentence in crimes committed 
during and after the 1978 Utani Operation. 

In November 1979 Weizman unexpectedly 
formed a committee of three top lawyers to 
review Shamgar's suggested reforms. This 
sparked public criticism on the grounds that a 


prestigious body like the Shamgar Commission 
should not have its recommendations moni¬ 
tored by a body at an inferior level. After one 
week Weizman disbanded his panel. He did 
nothing further with the Shamgar recom¬ 
mendations. 

An unimpeachable source told The Post that 
when former premier Menahem Begin first 
took over the Defence Ministry following 
Weizman’s resignation, he promised to imple¬ 
ment the Shamgar recommendations. But Be¬ 
gin changed his mind, too. after speaking to 
chief of general staff Eitan. Begin told the 
Knesset Foreign Affairs and Defence Commit¬ 
tee: "Weizman rejected the reform recom¬ 
mendations and I shall not overturn Weiz¬ 
man’s rejection.” 

While Moshe Arens served as chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs and Defence Committee, 
The Post was told, he persuaded Begin to form 
an internal IDF panel to study the Shamgar 
recommendations. After this panel completed 
its study, it took seven months for its recom¬ 
mendations to reach the Knesset. 

But by that time Ariel Sharon was minister 
of defence, and he did not want to hear about 
military justice reform. So the Shamgar report 
again gathered dust. 

When Sharon left the Defence Ministry in 
the aftermath of the Peace for Galilee opera¬ 


tion, Arens came back from Washington to 
take over the portfolio. Many got the impress¬ 
ion that, as defence minister, Arens was in less 
of a hurry to push military justice reform 
through than he had been as chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs and Defence Comminee. 

After Yitzhak Rabin became defence minis¬ 
ter in 1984, things moved faster. The Post 
understands that one reason for Rabin's readi¬ 
ness to bring about partial reform was that he 
served as chief of general staff while Shamgar 
was judge advocate-general, and respected the 
man as well as his proposals. 

Chief of General Staff Moshe Lew persisted 
in his struggle to block the Shamgar proposals 
to the bitter end, and he got some backing at 
the political level. When the cabinet voted on 
the draft of the amendment that was submitted 
to the Knesset (and will probably be passed 
next month). Levy got two former chiefs of 
general staff and a former deputy chief of 
general staff to side with him in his attempt to 
water down reform. 

These were Police Minister Haim Bar-Lev, 
Industry Minister Ariel Sharon, and Minster- 
witbout-Portfoiio Ezer Weizman. But Rabin 
and Arens were in the majority, which ensured 
the tabling of the bill containing part of the 
reforms suggested by the Shamgar Commis¬ 
sion. 



Pelican makes an unexpected landing on a floating tourist at Issi Bay, Cyprus. 


(AFP telephoto) 


Eva Braun’s diary 
fetches $7,000 at auction 

MUNICH (Reuter). - The 1944 di¬ 
ary of Eva Braun, Adolf Hitler's 
lover and his wife for a day, was sold 
at an auction here yesterday for 
$7,000. 

Auctioneers Hermann Historica 
said the diary, in which Braun re¬ 
corded appointments and comments 
on her life, was bought on behalf of 
an unidentified foreign museum. 

Braun met Hitler in 1930 and- 
married him on April 29,194S - the 
eve of their suicide in a Berlin bunk¬ 
er during the final days of the Nazi 
Third Reich. 


New head for AJC 

Shimon Samuels, an international 
affairs specialist, has been named to 
succeed Dr. Bernard Resnikoff as 
director of the Israel office of the 
American Jewish Committee in 
Jerusalem. The appointment will 
take effect on September 1, the AJC 
spokesman announced. 

Before joining the AJC, Samuels 
was European director of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B’ritb, 
based in Paris. 


Preminger, the man who put Israel on movie map 


}' Otto Preminger, who died last week at 79, 
produced and directed over 50 films, as well as a 
number otBroadway shows, over a period of 50 
years. In Israel, though, he will be remembered as 
the father of Exodus, the 1960 movie based on the 
novelb>LeonUris.- f 

In stating Israel's case before the world. Exodus 
made a major impact. Furthermore, Preminger 
decided to make the film in Israel, though no other 
major movie had been made here before and 
hardly any modem movie equipment was then 
available locally. 

_. Preminger was bom in 1906 into a well-to-do 
Viennese Jewish family. He graduated in law from 
the University of Vienna, but had already made 
his debut as an actor at the age of 17. At 20 he gave 
iip acting to produce and direct plays, and in 1931 
Max Reinhardt enlisted him as producer-director 
at Vienna’s 200-year-old Josephstadt Theatre. 

In 1934 Preminger went to the U.S., at the 
invitation of 20tb Century Fox. Among his early 
films were Forever Amber, Laura , Carmen Jones, 
t Porgy and Bess, The Man with the Golden Arm, 
The Anatomy of a Murder and others which 


established him as a cinema giant. 

In May 1958, Preminger's younger brother Ingo 
showed him the proofs of Exodus. By that time the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer scouts had already se¬ 
cured an option. Preminger fell in love with the 
novel and through the intervention of BillyRose. - 
acquired the film rights. ’ “ 

Though Uris wrote a screenplay, Preminger and 
Dalton Tnimbo worked out a new script. Premin¬ 
ger then came to Israel and chose locations 
throughout the country, from the King David 
Hotel to the Acre prison. 

An an Safadi, who later became The Jerusalem 
Post 's Arab Affairs editor, was Preminger's advis¬ 
er on Arab affairs. 

To recreate the huge crowd which had greeted 
David Ben-Gurion's proclamation of Israel's in¬ 
dependence in Tel Aviv in 1948, Preminger joined 
forces with Mifal Hapayis. A special lottery was 
held in Jerusalem's Russian Compound, bringing 
20,000 residents of the capital. They acted as free 
extras as Weizmann Institute president Meyer 
Weisgal played the part of Ben-Gurion, speaking 
from the police headquarters balcony to the 


throng below. 

Exodus challenged anti-Semitism and racism, 
criticized British bureaucracy and portrayed 
Israel’s dilemmas and struggle for survival. The 
film revived interest in the Holocaust, Jewish 
history" and the problem of Jewish identity. Syrian 
incursions and cease-fire violations were then an 
everyday occurrence. Israel was frequently criti¬ 
cized at the UN and tourism was practically 
non-existent. Exodus generated tourism and sym¬ 
pathy for the country. 

Preminger’s interest in Israel did not end with 
Exodus. He believed the creation of Israel was 
one of the great miracles of the 20th century. 

In 1974 he brought Peter O’Toole and a crew of 
70 here to produce Rosebud , a thriller that 
touched on the problem of international terrorism 
by portraying five beautiful girls held for ransom 
on their luxury yacht. 

Preminger critics frequently took him to task for 
sensationalism, the creation of stereotypes and 
the simplification of issues. But be remained 
throughout a successful movie maker who offered 
his public thrill and excitement. A.Zj 


Congress gears up to 
block Saudi arms deal 


WASHINGTON (Reuter). - The 
U.S. Congress is preparing a knock¬ 
out blow to a bid by President 
Reagan to sell 2,600 advanced mis¬ 
siles worth $354 milli on to Saudi 
Arabia but' the president could still 
win. 

If lawmakers block the proposed 
arms sale, this will be the latest in a 
series of defeats for a Reagan admi¬ 
nistration policy of aims sales to 
moderate Arab states. 

It could also herald a battle over 
the scheduled defiyery to Riyadh this 
summer of the first of five Awacs 
radar planes. , 

The House and Senate are ex¬ 
pected to vote this week on a bill, 
poll ed a resolution of disapproval, to 
block the sale. A majority in both 
chambers support the measure and it 
b virtually guaranteed passage. 

2 “This’ is absolutely unpre¬ 
cedented,” said Senator Alan Cran¬ 
ston, sponsor of a Senate measure to 
fell the arms deal. 

£ “It will be the first time that Con¬ 
gress has ever voted down a proposal 
Ipf an arms sale and I t hink sow is 
the time to draw that line." 

• But Reagan has promised an im¬ 
mediate veto if the bill lands on his 
desk and congressional aides said it 
is not certain that Congress will be 
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able to muster the two-thirds vote in 
each House needed to override the 
veto. 

One aide said the Democrat- 
controlled House would probably be 
able to defeat the veto, but the 
Republican-led Senate would allow 
the president to have his way. 

Although battles over Arab arms 
sales, fuelled largely by the powerful 
pro-Israeli lobby on Capitol HSl, 
have been regular in Congress for a 
decade. Congress has never exer¬ 
cised its legislative right to block a, 
deal. Strong opposition and threats 
of action have been sufficient to 
force a retreat. 

Last year, the administration 
yielded without a fight to Congres¬ 
sional opposition to a proposed sale 
of 60 F15 jets to Saudi Arabia, and 
the Saudis purchased British Torna¬ 
does instead. 

The a dminis tration this year inde¬ 
finitely postponed a S1.9 billion sale 
of advanced planes and weaponry to 
Jordan. 

But this time the administration 
appears ready to fight. State and 
Defence Department officials have 
been arguing Reagan's case in often 
hostile congressional hearings. 

“Security cooperation is definitely 
the underpinning of the U.S.-Saudi 
relationship and we cannot under¬ 
mine our ties with our principal 
friend in the Gulf today and expect 
to rebuild them later,”* Assistant 
Secretary of State Richard Murphy 
told the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee last week. 
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Reagan agrees to chair 
Ben-Gurion committee 

WAHINGTON (JTA). - President 
Reagan has agreed to serve as the 
honorary chair man of the American 
committee organizing the centenaty 
celebration of the birth of David 
Ben-Gurion, a committee spokes¬ 
man announced here. 

President Chaim Herzog had sug¬ 
gested to Reagan that he take the 
post. 

The celebrations; which begin in 
October, will include cultural and 
educational events and conclude 
with a gala in the Kennedy Centre 
here. 


Flowers at the airport 

Visitors entering Israel today viB 
Ben-Gurion Airport or Haifa are to 
be greeted with flowers. The wel¬ 
come, intended to encourage tour¬ 
ists who have not been intimidated 
by the recent upsurge in terrorism, is 
being organized by Skal Israel, part 
of the international Association of 
Tourism Professionals. 

_ _I 

CORRECTION 
«Israel TV will tomorrow night 
broadcast the Julian Chagrin prog¬ 
ramme Photo at 8:30, and on Friday 
May 2, Chagrin's Photofinish will be 
■broadcast at 9 p.m., and not ajs 
previously published. j 


Six Acre youths held 
over soccer rioting 

ABU SIN AN (Itim). - Six youths 
from this village near Acre were 
arrested yesterday on suspicion of 
rioting after a football match and' 
injuring policemen. 

The riot took place Saturday after 
a game betwen the local team and 
Hapoel Sakhnin, in which the local 
side lost. 


$150 travel tax keeps 
yordim from visiting here 


By GREER FAY CASHMAN 

With the upsurge in terrorism in 
Europe and the Mediterranean scar¬ 
ing visitors away from Israel, one 
sector of the tourist market that 
should still be thriving comprises 
Israelis who live abroad. After all, 
who could have a more realistic view 
of the situation in Israel than former 
residents? 

But last year only 30.(XX) Israelis 
living abroad came home for a visit, 
according to Tourism Ministry fi¬ 
gures. Thai is just a liny percentage 
of the 1.43 million who visited and a 
sharp drop from the 50.000 to 80.000 
Israelis who came annually in the 
early 1980s. The number is not ex¬ 
pected to grow this year, and it may 
drop. 

What is stopping Israelis from 
visiting, says Tourism Minister 
Avraham Sharir, is not fear of flying 
but the fare of flying, specifically the 
travel tax. Holders of Israeli pass¬ 
ports, even if they live overseas, 
must pay a $150 exit tax when they 
leave the country, although they are 
exempt from the 20 per cent tax on 
tickets purchased abroad. 

Israelis who live abroad do not 
have to pay the tax if they acquire 
citizenship in their country of resi¬ 
dence or renounce their Israeli 
citizenship altogether, thus entering 
the country on a foreign passport. 
The problem is that Israel does not 
recognize the renunciation of 
citizenship by either immigrants or 
native-born Israelis, which means 
both strategies are illegal. 

Nonetheless, many Israelis living 
abroad are willing to violate the law 


because the risk is minimal. 

Sharir says he would like to solve 
the problem by exempting visiting 
Israelis from the lax. Even though it 
would cause a drop in tax revenue. 
Sharir says the increase in the num¬ 
ber of entering tourists would more 
than outweigh the losses, while help¬ 
ing to ease the Financial crunch on 
the tourism industry that has come 
with the general reduction in arriv¬ 
als. 

Sharir says visiting Israelis who 
stay with relatives here spend an 
average of $400 per person, not 
including air fare, while those who 
stay in hotels average $1,000. com¬ 
parable to what the average non- 
Israeli tourist spends. 

If Tourism Ministry "projections 
are correct and the exemptions in¬ 
crease the number of visitors by 
20.000. the foreign currency gained 
will be between $5 m. and $14 m. A 
travel tax exemption combined with 
a campaign to lower air fares and 
hotel rates, as Sharir would like to 
see. would induce even more Israelis 
living abroad to come. 

Local residents should also be ex¬ 
empt from relevant taxes, as a way of 
encouraging internal tourism. Sharir 
told The Jerusalem Post. Specifical¬ 
ly. he says, he would exempt local 
tourists from the value-added tax on 
hotel accommodation. 

As it is. Israelis already outspend 
foreign tourists on hotel rooms. 

The average price per night per 
room paid by foreign visitors last 
year was S35.20. while Israelis were 
paying NIS 52 (including VAT), 
equivalent to $42. 
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‘Pravda’ hits failings of ‘leadership’ 

Pres. Karmal may be 
out of Soviets’ favour 


Haiti ruling council flayed 
after dash leaves six dead 


v v. f - v/ ■ ■ v* 4 " 


MOSCOW (Reuter). - Pravda 
yesterday criticized the Afghan lead¬ 
ership for not implementing changes 
fast enough, increasing doubts over 
the future of President Babrak Kar- 
mal, who has not been seen in public 
for nearly a month. 

In an article marking the eighth 
anniversary of the communist 
takeover in Afghanistan, the Soviet 
Communist Party daily made stan¬ 
dard attacks on anti-government 
Moslem guerrillas, the U.S. and 
other “imperialist” forces. 

Bui it also said the Afghan lead¬ 
ership had not widened its power 
base adequately. 

“Dissatisfaction with what has 
been done, and sharp criticism of 
failings which have hindered the re¬ 
volutionary process in Afghanistan, 
could be seen in the decisions taken 
last autumn by the revolutionary 
council.” Prat'd# said. 

Diplomats said that although the 
article did not mention Karmal by 
name, it was the clearest indication 
yet of Kremlin dissatisfaction with 


the man it placed in power when 
Soviet troops moved into Afghanis¬ 
tan in December 1979. 

Official Afghan and Soviet reports 
on yesterday's anniversary celebra¬ 
tions in Kabul did not mention Kar¬ 
mal. According to precedent he 
should have given the main speech, 
but this was delivered by Defence 
Minister Nazar Mohammad. 

Diplomats here said the Kremlin, 
which has about 115,000 troops 
fighting rebels in Afghanistan, had 
become restless about the presi¬ 
dent's apparent inability to stem the 
war and widen his party’s grip on the 
country. 

Karmal, 57, came to Moscow on 
March 30 for medical treatment, and 
western diplomats said he might 
have lung problems. 

Some diplomats said the fact that 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
did not meet Karmal last February 
during the Soviet party congress 
could be interpreted as a snub and a 
clear indication that he had fallen 
out of favour. 


PORT-AU-PRINCE, Haifa (AP).- 
Political leaders condemned Haiti’s 
ruling council Saturday night after a 
clash between soldiers and citizens 
left at least six people dead and 21 
others injured. 

“The council has lost the faith of 
the people,” said Hubert. Deroncer- 
ay, a presidential candidate in elec¬ 
tions the council has pledged to hold. 
_ “l am calling on everyone to orga¬ 
nize a general strike on Monday, no 
School, no work.” said Rockefeller 
Guerre, a deputy in the former 
National Assembly and critic of for¬ 
mer president-for-life Jean-Claude 
-Duvalier. "If the military think they 
can abuse us, we mil all stand as one. 
They're only 7,000 and we are 6 
million. The council should resign.” 

: Earlier Saturday, soldiers fired 
into a crowd that tried to force its 
way into a notorious prison. The 
incident began peacefully as a march 
to honour a family slain during 
Dnvalier’s rule. 

. Three people were killed by gun¬ 
shots, according to bospita] officials. 


and three others apparently were 
electrocuted by a downed power 
line. 

Radio Soleil reported that 51 peo¬ 
ple had been wounded in one of the 
most violent of sporadic clashes 
since Duvalier fled to exile February 
7. 

On Saturday morning a religious 
procession began from a church to 
Fort Dimancbe, where Duvalier’s 
political opponents were taken, tor¬ 
tured and often never beard from 

again 

The march marked the 
anniversary of the 1963 shooting of 
the bodyguards of 11-year-old Jean- 
Qaude Duvalier and bis 14-year-old 
sister Simone, in what was thought 
to have been a kidnap attempt. It 
touched off a crackdown by JFrangois 
“Papa Doc” Duvalier, the founder 
of the family dynasty. 

As people surged forward, sol¬ 
diers shot into the air and then into 
the crowd, which was dispersed by 
tear gas and soldiers swinging 
batons. 
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Three marchers are shot dead as police halt a demonstration in front of 
Haiti’s notorious Fort Dimanche prison on Saturday. Three other 
demonstrators were killed by a fallen power line. (AFP telephoto) 


‘We will return,’ Marcos tells supporters 


Chilean civic leaders vow massive resistance campaign 


MANILA (Reuter). - Exiled former 
president Ferdinand Marcos told 
supporters by radio yesterday be 
would one day return to the Philip¬ 
pines. and they should mobilize for a 
mass rally on May 1. 

The broadcast from Hawaii was 
relayed by loudspeakers at a central 
park where 10.000 Marcos loyalists 
rallied to demand his return. 

“We will come back,” said the 
man whose 20 -year rule ended with a 
civilian-backed military revolt on 
February 25. 

He urged his supporters not to use 


violence against his successor, Cora- 
zon Aquino, and said they should 
“double and quadruple" their ranks 
at a Labour Day rally in his support 
in Manila May 1. 

Marcos said he would not have left 
the presidential palace if he bad' 
known he would be flown to Hawaii. 
He maintains he planned to go to his 
home province of Cocos Norte. 

His wife Imekia, wbo could be 
beard sobbing, appeared on the 
same programme and said life in 
exile was croel, and sbe now bad “no 
country, no passport and no visa." 


SANTIAGO (AP). - Civic leaders 
representing nearly three million 
Chileans have agreed to orchestrate 
a campaign to paralyse the country 
in a revival of militant resistance to 
armed forces rule. 

The new opposition tactics, 
announced late Saturday at a 
National Assembly of civic leaders, 
range from street-blocking protest 
marches to non-payment of millions 


of dollars in debts to government 
banks. A series of general strikes is 
also planned for later this year. 

“We favour peace, not war, but 
we know that neither the country nor 
the peace can be won without a 
struggle," Dr. Juan Luis Gonzalez, 
the assembly president, told its 278- 
delegates. “Active non-violence and 
civi] disobedience are our legitimate 
weapons and we are prepared to use 


them tirelessly.” 

The five-hour meeting was the 
most representative of its kind since 
Gen. Augusto Pinochet, the army 
commander, seized the presidency 
in a 1973 military coup. 

Modelled on the 19th-century 
“town, meetings” that rallied seces¬ 
sionists to sever Latin America's 
colonial ties with Spain, it si gn alled 
renewed activism by Chile's demo- 


Uiilmiit VnLI qmuuI iwt I Gaddafi says U.S. air raids 

Helmut Kohl arrived yesterday in w _ 

discuss the north-south dialogue. 10 could lead to World War HI 






THEARAB-JHEAELI 

CONFLICT 



NEW DELHI (Renter). - Libyan 
leader Moammar Gaddafi said in an 
interview published yesterday that 


Gaddafi said. 

Stating that the U.S. had pushed' 
Cuba into becoming a communist 


U.S. air raids on his country could ' country, Gaddafi said, “He might 
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lead to a third world war. 

Gaddafi also said the April 15 
raids were an indirect attack on the 
Soviet Union and might push Libya 
into becoming a co mmunis t country. 

During the interview with an Indi¬ 
an journalist in Tripoli, Gaddafi de¬ 
scribed President Reagan as an aged 
and cancer-ridden fanatic who 
wanted the world to end on his 
death. 

Gaddafi said the attack on Libya 
was the start of a U.S. attempt to 
upset the strategic balance that has 
existed since World War n. 

“In the final analysis it is all 
directed against the Soviet Union,” 


swsgpixswa 


A fully-illustrated atlas tracing 
the history, the worldwide 
migrations, the achievements 
and the life of the Jewish peo¬ 
ple from ancient Mesopota¬ 
mia to the present Indudes a 
full bibliography. Published 
by Steimatzky's Ltd., softcov- 
er, 126 pages. 

PRICE: NIS 20.50 


A dear and graphic presenta¬ 
tion of the complex Middle 
East conflict, from the turn of 
the century to the recent 
events in Lebanon. Includes a 
stark statistical and historical 
study of the development of 
this region. Published by 
Steimatzky's Ltd., soft cover, 
125 pages. 

PRICE: NIS 12L90 


A unique record of the ;Nazi 8 
attemptto annihilate the Jews $ 
of Europe. Each phase and £ 
aspect of the Holocaust is £ 
traced through 316 folly anno- fi 
tated maps, of each of the f 
Jewish communities of £ 
Europe. Published by fi 
Steimatzky's Ltd., softcover, £ 
256 pages. $ 

PRICE: NIS 15.90 4 




To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post, P.O.B. 81 , Jerusalem' 91 000. ? 

Please send me the atlas(es) indicated below. I enclose a cheque for the appropriate £ 
amount. 4 

□ ATLAS OF JEWISH HISTORY, NIS 20.50 a ATLAS OF THE HOLOCAUST, NIS 15.90 £ 

□ THE ARAB-ISRAEL CONFUCT, NIS 1 8.90 . □ please send me all 3 at the package price |j 

of NIS 49.50 f 

NAME. £ 

ADDRESS... £ 

. 5 

CITY..1..CODE. ? 

5 

The above prices will remain valid pending any government approved price rise. p 
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□ THE ARAB-ISRAEL CONFLICT, NIS 18.90. 


NAME 


ADDRESS, 


Q ATLAS OF THE HOLOCAUST, NIS 15.90 
□ Please send me all 3 at the package price 

of NIS 49.50 


.CODE. 



push Libya in tbat direction.” 

Asked if the Soviet Union bad 
come to Libya’s aid since the raids, 
Gaddafi replied: “Of course they 
have come to our help." 

Despite that. Gaddafi did not rule 
out future U.S. raids on Libya be¬ 
cause of wider American plans to 
change the world's strategic balance. 

Gaddafi also said Reagan had a 
special relationship with British 
Prime Minister Thatcher. “He wants 
to prove himself to Thatcher,” Gad¬ 
dafi said. 

Asked if Reagan wanted to prove 
to her that he was a man, Gaddafi 
laughed and replied: “Yes, exactly.” 
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Maria Shriver, niece of president John F. Kennedy, waves to- 
well-wishers after her marriage to film actor Arnold Schwarzenegger 
in Hyannis, Massachusetts on Saturday. (Reuter telephoto) 


cratic movement after months of 
discord and inaction.. 

Delegates came as union leaders, 
white-collar professionals, uni¬ 
versity students, truckers, shop¬ 
keepers and slum residents. They * 
spoke for nearly all middle class and 
blue-collar civilian organizations in a 
country of 11.6 million people - 
except for big businessmen, bankers 
or farmers. 

War on terror 
to go ahead , 
Reagan vows 

I HONOLULU (AFP). - President 
Reagan said here Saturday that be 
intends to go ahead with his war on 
terrorism. 

! * “We're showing the world’s dicta¬ 
tors and terrorists that when they 
perpetrate their cowardly acts upon 
citizens of the United States, they 
bad best be prepared for the con¬ 
sequences,” Reagan said, referring 
to the recent air raids he ordered 
against Libya. 

Reagan arrived here on the 
second leg of his trip toward the May i 
i 4-6 economic summit of industrial 
nations, at which international coop¬ 
eration against terrorism is to be 
discussed by the leaders of the U.S., 

! Britain, France, West Germany, Ita¬ 
ly, Japan and Canada. 

Meanwhile, in an interview pub¬ 
lished by The Los'Angeles Times,* 
Secretary of State- George Shultz 
mentioned the possibility of clandes¬ 
tine action against Libyan leader 
Muammar Gaddafi. 

“We have a lot of different tools in 
our bag, and we need to develop 
more tools," he said, mentioning die 
importance of doing “some things 
secretly.” 

Broderick Crawford, 74 

PALM SPRINGS. California (Reu¬ 
ter). - Actor Broderick Crawford, 
wbo mainly played gangsters but 
won an Academy Award for his 
portrayal of a corrupt politician in 
All the King’s Men, died Saturday of 
complications from a stroke. 

' The burly, gravel-voiced Craw-' 
ford, also remembered as a tough- 
. talking police officer in the television 
series Highway Patrol , was 74. 


CINEMAS 
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TOO A Y' S ENTERTAINMENT 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

9.00 Surprise Train 9.20 The Golden 
Farthings (part 5) 9AS Nobody's Daughter 
(part 51 10.10 Ufe story of artist Paul 
Gauguin 14JI0 Fistuk's House 14J20 Hills 
and plateaus of North America 14.45 Fol¬ 
low Me 15.00 Him on Mimouna 15.30 No 
Secrets 15.50 100 Famous Paintings 
1LOO Sherlock Holmes and Or. Watson 
(part 1) 16-30 Series on the Talmud 174X1 
A New Evening-live magazine 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES; 

17JO Alice in Wonderland. Part 11 of a 
26 -part animated serial based on the book 
by Lewis Carroll 

ItLOQ The Mandrakes Gave Oft a Scant— 
nature film 

ARABIC-LANGUAGE programmes: 
1830 News roundup 
18.32 Programme Trailer 
1835 Sports 
1930 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 
20.00with a news roundup 
20-02 Fame: Parents' Week 
20.50 Beauty Spot-lips on hikes and trips 
21.00 Mabat Newsreel 
. 21.30 Selection of the 1886 Eurevfeion 
songs (part 2) 

22.00 The Little Drummer Boy. Leonard 

Bernstein's programme in memory of 

Gustav Mahler (pert 11 

22.45 Dempsey and Makepeace. Part 5 of 

a 10 -pan suspense series 

23^5 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial) . 

16-30 Cartoons 17.00 French Hour 1&30 
News in Hebrew 19.00 News in Arabic 

19.30 Carol Bumetr end friends 20.10 
Heart of the High Country 21-QO News In 
English 21.20 Dallas 

MIDDLE EAST TV (from T-A north): 
13.00 Woody Woodpecker 13.30 
Another LHe 14.00700Club 14^0 Shape- 
Up 10.00 Afternoon Movie tLSO Spider- 
fnan 17.00 Super Book 17-30 Moppets 
18-00 Happy Days 18.30 Laveme 5 Shir¬ 
ley 19-00 News 20,00 Magnum P.L 
21.00 Another Ufa 21 30 NBA 23L30 700 
Club 

ON THE AIR 

Voice of Music 

7.07 Boyce: Symphony No. 7 (Marriner); 
Vivaldi; Concerto for 2 Cellos 

7.30 Rossini: Grand Overture; Field: 
Reno Concerto No.3 (Blumenthalh Beet- 
haven: Quartet Op. 78. No. 6 (Lindsay); 
Giuok: ballet music from Don Juan 


930 Enesco: Rumanian Poe me Op. 1; 
Bruch: Scottish Fantasy (Wha Chung); Kai- 
liwoda: Symphony No. 1; Dvorak: String 
Quartet No. 3 (Guarneri. Tram pier]; Bern¬ 
stein: ballet music On the Town (IPtV 
Bernstein) 

12.05 Konrad JunghaneL lute; all-Bach - 
Adagio & Fugue in G minor; Sonata in G 
minor; Suite in C 

13.00 Spring Festival at Lugano - 
Academy of Sl Martin in the Reids - Iona 
Brown - Handel: Concerto Grosso; Scar¬ 
latti: Concerto Grosso; Bach: Harpsichord 
Concerto in D minor (Malcolm); Mozart 
Divertimento K.138; Bach: Suite No- 2 
IGLOO Musica Viva - New Music in Frank¬ 
furt 1S8S - Tuahi Ichianagl: Appearance of 
3 Instruments. 2 Oscillators, 2 Ring Mod¬ 
ulators; Just Van Dahgur: Pentagram; 
Steve Reich: Drum Exercise, part 1 
18.00 Mozart Symphony. IC319 (Israel 
Youth Festival 1973/Pablo Casals); Debus¬ 
sy: Images (Martinon); De Falla: The 
Three-Cornered Hat (Boulez); RJmsky- 
Korsakov: Capricdo espagnol (Ormandy); 
Lalo; Symphonic espagnole (New York/ 
Mrtropoukrs) 

1830 Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra - 
Telemann: Israel Liberate, cantata (Barti¬ 
ni); Nahum Heiman: Plagues of Egypt, 
cantata (Stanley Sperber) 

20.06 W.F. Bach: 2 Polonaises; Handel: 
Sonata far 2 Violins 

20.30 Rerfio Stuttgart Symphony Orches¬ 
tra, Neville Marriner conducting - Lutos- 
lawsid: Little Music for Symphony Orches¬ 
tra; Brahms: Violin Concerto (Anna- 
Sophie Mutter); Shostakovich: Symphony 
No. 1; Hungarian University Choir sings 
music by Monteverdi, Britten, Martinu, 
Kodalty 

22-30 Thus will Moshe sing 
23.00 Continuous Music 

First Programme 

803 Programmes for Olim 

7.30 Favourite Old Songs 

8.08 Compass -with Be nny Hands! 

SLOB Hebrew songs 

030 Encounter-five family magazine 

1030 Programme in Easy Hebrew 

11.10 Hebrew songs 

1130 Education for all 

1Z0S Eastern Choirs 

13.00 News in English 

1330 News in French 

1 A 08 Children’s programmes 

15.83 Notes on a New Book 

IfLOS Radio Drama 

17,20 Everyman's University 

18.06 Religious programme 

18.50 Bible Reading 

19.06 Reflections on Portion of the Week 

19.30 Programmes far Olim 
22.051Was There * interviews 


Second Programme 

6.12 Gymnastics 
CL30 Editorial Review 
633 Green Light-drivers’ comer 
7.00 This Morning - news magazine 
8.05 Puss in Sandals - children's prog¬ 
ramme 

9.05 House Call - with Rivka Mich as ii 

10.10 All Shades of the Network 

12- 10 Open Line - news and music 

13- 00 Midday - news commentary, 
music 

14.06 Matter of Interest 

15.10 Magic Moments 
1 B.05 Hebrew songs 

17.10 Economics Magazine 
1730 On Figures and People 

18- 06 Education and industry 
18^5 Today in Sport 
19X15 Today- radio newsreel 

19- 35 Lawand Justice Magazine 

20- 05 Cantorial Hit Parade 

23-05 Radio game for married couples 

Army 

6.05 Morning Sounds 

6J3Q Open your Eyes—songs, information 

7.07 ”707" - with Alex Ansky 

8.05 Good Morning Israel 

9.05 In the Morning - with Eli Ylsrseli 

11-05 Right Now- with Rafi Reshef 

IBjOS Daily Meeting - with Orty Yaniv 

16.05 Four in die Afternoon 

17.00 Evening Newsreel 

1&05 Interview 

19.05 What's Doing - with Eraz Tel 

2046 Blues deluxe 

2140 Mabat - TV Newsreel 

2130 Tunes 

22J06 Popular songs 

23.05 Night. Night- with Yoav Kutner 

00.05 Night Birds-songs, chat 


WHAT’S ON 


Notices in this feature a re charged 
at NIS 6.90 per line, including 
VAT. Insertion every day of the 
month costs NIS 138 per line, in¬ 
cluding VAT, per month. 
JERUSALEM 
Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. Exhibi ti on s : "A Man 
end His Land,” Moshe Dayan collection Q 
Israel Art Q An in Context- development of 
Israel Art - Audio-visual programme Q De¬ 
sign of the Avant-Garde—earty 20th century 
posters 0 Dorothy 8ghm - photographs 
Traditional Jewelry of the Israel Communi¬ 
ties 0 Ancient Mirrors 0 The Cosmic and the 


JERUSALEM 4:30, 7.9 
Eden: Remo. Sun„ Mon„ Thur. 4:30,7. 
9:30: Wed. 7:30. 9:30; Edison: Delta 
Force, Sun., Mon.. Thurs. 4:30.7,9:15; 
Wed. 7:15,9:30: Rocky IV, Sun., Mon., 
Thur. 11 a.m.: Habna: No Milk Today. 
Sun.. Mon., Thur.4:30. 7, 9; Wed. 7:30, 
. 9:30: Indiana Jones, Sun„ Mon., Thur. 
11 a.m.; Kfhrt Out of Africa, Sun., Mon., 
Wed-.Thurs. 5:45,9; Beck to the Future, 
, Sun., Mon., Thur. 11 a.m.; MitcheH: 
Pyramid of Fear, Sun., Mon.,Thur. 4:30, 
7,9; Wed. 7:30,9:30; Orgif: Stitches, 7, 

, 9; Journey of Natty Gann, Sun., Mon., 
>Thur. 10:30 &m., 12.:30, 4:30; Tue. 
10:30 a.m.. 12 -JO; Oma; Wild Cats. 
4:30,7, 9:15; Ron: Bonnie and Clyde, 

. 4:30,7.9; Setnadar: ChooseMe,9:15: 
Bifiywrai Ha'uma: La Historia Offi¬ 
cials. Sun., Mon., Thur. 7, 9:15; Wed. 
7:15,9:30; Belt Agron: The Smurfs, 10 
a.m.; Wizard of Qz, 11:45; Return of the 
. Jedi 1:30; Gone with the Wind 4; 
Stripes 8; Midnight Express 10; Monty 
Python - The Meaning of Life, mid- 
. night; Cinematheque: Charlotte's 
Web 11; Spartacus 4; Muriel ou Le 
Temps d'un Retour 7; The kfiot 7:15; 
The 1000 Eyes of Dr. Mabuse 9; The 
Long Goodbye 10; Catch 22 12:15; 
Israel Museum: C.H.O.M.P.S., 11 
a.m.; 3:30 

TEL AVIV 4:30,7:15, 9:30 

■ AUanby: Protector, 5,7:30,9:30; Bait 
, Lalssin: Fandango, Sun., Mon., Wed., 

Thur. 11:15 p.m.; Tubs. 12 midnight; 
Ban-Yehuda: No Milk Today. Sun., 

■ Motl, Thur. 11.2.4:30,7:15.9:30; Tue. 
11 a.m., 10.12; Wed. 11 ajn.,7:15.9:30; 
Chan 1: A Chorus Line, Sun., Mon., 
Thur. 5, 7:20, 9:45; Tue. 9:50; 2:20; 
Wed. 7:20, 9:45; Lady and the Tramp, 
Sun., Mon., Tue. Thur. 10:30. 12:30, 
2:30: Wed. 11 a.m.; Chen2: Journey of 
Natty Gann, Sun., Mon., Thur.B, 7:25, 
9:40; Tue. 10 p.m.. 12; Wed. 7:25,9:40; 
Sun., Mon., Tue., Thur. 10;30, 12:30, 


Divine — Andean textiles 0 News in Anti¬ 
quities 0 Nerot Mrtzva - ideas for light in 
Jewish ritual 0 Friendly Butterfly - Orafi 
Eyal's illustrations 0 Building in Jerusalem 
- computer games, building with stone 0 
From the Depths of the Sea - ancient 
Carmel coast cargoes (Rockefeller) 0 
Piacescape - artists' versions of surround¬ 
ing landscapes (Palsy Centre, near Rock¬ 
efeller) Q Permanent exhibitions of archeol¬ 
ogy, Judeica. ethnic art 
visrmG hours, main museum: 10 - 5 . 
At 11: guided tour of Museum (English). At 
11 & 3 JO: C.H.O.M.P.S. - children's Film. At 
3: guided tour, archeology galleries (En- 
gi-sn). At 8.30: Concert Plus - sound and 
Stage - Yakov Kaufman. 

EXMBITIONS 

JERUSALEM MAP HOUSE, Old City, 7 
Bert El St, 288338.423547. Roberts, Turner, 
etc. 


2:30; Wed. 11 a.m.: Chen 3: Year of the 
Dragon. Sun., Man., Wed., Thur.9:4a 
p.m.; Tue. 9:45, 12:20; Lady and the 
Tramp, Sun., Mon., Tue., Thur. 5, 7:15; 
Wed. 7:15; Alice in Wonderland, Sun., 
Mon., Tue., Thur. 10:30, 12:30, 2:30; 
Chen 4: Marie, Sun.. Mon., Wed.. Thur. 
9:40; Tue. 9:55 p.m., 12:15; Ugly Dach¬ 
shund, Sun., Mon., Tue., Thur. 10:30. 
12:30. 2:30, 5; Wed. 11 a.m.; Chen 5: 
Stitches, Sun.. Mon., Thur. 5,7:30.9:45; 
Tue. 9:50; 12:20; Wed. 7:30, 9:40; 
Goonies, Sun., Mon., Tue.. Thur. 10:30. 
12:30, 2:30, 5: Wed. 11 a.m.;Cmama 
One: Indiana Jones. Sun., Mon,. Thur. 
4:30,7:15,9:30; Tue. 10,12; Wed. 7:15, 
9:30: Cinema Two: Back to the Future, 
Sun.. Mon., Thur. 4:30.7:15,9:30, Wed. 
7:15, 9:30; Dekel: Jewel of the Nile, 
4:30, 7:15, 9:30; DriveJn: 9% Weeks, 
Sun., Mon., Wed.. Thurs. 9:30; Tue. 10 
p.m.; Ninja Show, weekdays (exc. Tue.) 
6:15; Pyramid of Fear, weekdays (exc. 
Tub.) 7:15; sex film, 12:15 midnight; 
Esther: Spies Like Me, Sun., Mon., 
Thur. 4:30. 7:15, 9:30; Tue. 10 p.m.; 
Wed. 7:15. 9:30; Gat: Twice in a Life¬ 
time, 4:30.7:15, 9:30; Wed. 7:15,9:30; 
Mary Poppins. Sun., Mon., Thur 11,2; 
Tue. 11 a.m.; 9:30; Gordon: The Offi¬ 
cial Story, 2.4:30,7:15.9:30; Wed. 7:15, 
9:30; Hod: Remo, Sun,, Mon., Thur. 
4:30, 7:15, 9:30; Wed., 7:15, 9:30: Lev 
I: Wild Cats 1:45. 7:30, 9:45; Tue. 10 
p.m.. Wed. 7:30, 9:45; Lev H: Target 
1:30.4:50.7:15.9:30: Tue. 10 pun. Wed. 
7:30. 9:30; Umor Hamahudash: 9V5- 
Weeks 2,4:30 7:15,9:30; Maxim: Priz¬ 
e's Honor. Sun, Mon., Thur. 4:30, 7. 
9:30; Wed. 7, 9:30; Mograbi: Miami 
Super Cop 11:30. 4:30. 7:15, 9:30; 
Orly: Pyramid of Fear. Sun., Mon., 
Thur. 4:30. 7:15. 9:30; Wed. 7:15, 
9:30;Paris: When Father Was Away on 
Business. Sun., Mon., Tue. 11:30. 2. 
4:30. 7,9:30; Wed. 12 noon. 10,12:15; 
Thur. 7. 9:30; Peer: Sweet Dreams 
4:30,7:15,9:30; Shahaf : Out of Africa 
5:45. 9:15: Studio: Zaril 4:30, 7:15, 
9:30; Tamiiz Hamahudsmh: Water 
7:15.9:30: Thur. 11:30 p.m.:Koyaanis- 


L-A. MAYER MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
FOR ISLAMIC ART- Visiting hours; Sun.- 
Thurs. 10-1; 3.30-8, Fri. closed. Sat. and 
holiday eve 10-1. 2 Hapalmach SL TeL 
02-661291/2. Bus No. 15. 

Conducted tours 

HADASSAH - Hourly tours of the Chagall 

Windows at Kiryat Hadasssh on the half 
hour. * Information, reservations: 02- 
416333,02-446271. 

HEBREW UMVERSfTY 

All campuses of the Hebrew University are 
dosed throughout the Passover holiday. 

AM IT WOMEN. (Formerly American 
NEzra chi Women). Free MorningTouns - 8 
Aikalai Street, Jerusalem. Tel- 02-6992 2 2- 
ORT. To visit our technological High 
Schools call Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv 
396171,233231,240629; Netanya 33744. 


gatsi;Tchelet: Jagged Edge 4:30, 7, 
9:30; Wed. 7:15.9:30; Tel Aviv: Delta 
Force. Sun., Mon., Tue. 4:30.7,9; Thur. 
7, 9:30;Tel Aviv Museum: Smile of 
the Lamb 4:30,7:30.9:30; Zafbn: Eleni 
4:30, 7, 9:30; Israel Cinematheque: 
Animation films 5; L'Enfance Nua 7; 
The Big Sleep 9:30- 
HAJFA4* 6:45,9 

Amphitheatre: Remo 4:30, 7, 9:15; 
Armon: Miami Super Cop 4:30, 6:45, 
9; Atxmon: No Milk Today 4:30, 7. 
9:15; Chen: Wild Cats 4:30. 8:45, 9; 
Keren Or Hanwhudnsh: When Father 
Was Away on Business 4.6:30,9; Thur. 
11:30 p.m.: Pink Floyd in Pompeii; 
Orah: Out of Africa 6. S; Cinderella am) 
the Slue Puppy 4; Orly: Twice in a 
Lifetime 11 ,4:30,6:30; Peer: Spies Like 
Us4:30,6:46,9; Ron: Deha Force, Sun., 
Mon., Thur. 4, 6:45, 9; Wed. 5:45, 9; 
Shavrtr Official Story 7. 9; Rev-Gat 1: 
A Chorus Line 7,9:15; Journey of Natty 
Gann 11,4:30; Rav-Gat2: Journey of 
Natty Gann 7.9:15; Lady Hawk 11,4:30 
; Centre Cultural Franca is: L - Amour 
an Fufte 9:30 

RAMATGAN 

Armen: Spies Like Us, Mon., Thur. 5, 
7rt5, 9:30; Tue. 10. p.m.; Wed. 7:15, 
9:30; Lily: 9Vz Weeks 7:15, 9:30; Tue. 
10 p.m.; The Mad, Mad Jungle, Sun., 
Mon.. Thur 4:30; Oasis: Miami Super 
Cop, Sun., Mon„ Thur. 5, 7:15. 9:30; 
Tue. 10 p.m.; Wed. 7:15,9:30; Fantasia, 
Sun., Mon., Tue., Thur. 11 a.m.; Ondes: 
No Milk Today 4:30,7:15.9:30; Ramat 
Gan: Remo. Sun., Mon., Tue. 4:30, 
7:15, 9:30; Thur. 7:15, 9:30; Aav-Gan 
T: A Chorus Line, Sun., Mon.. Thur. 
7:30, 9:40; Tue. 10. p.m.; Wed 7:20.' 
9:40; Journey of Natty Gann Sun., 
Mon.. Thur. 10:30,12:30, 2:30, 5; Tue. 
10:30, 12:30; RmMSan 2: Journey of 
Natty Gann 7:20. 9:40; Tue. 10 p.m.; 
Pete's Dragon. Sun., Mon., Thur. 10:30. 
12:30,2:30,5; Tue. 10:30,12:30; 2:30; 
Rav-Gan 3: Twice in a Lifetime 7:30. 
9:40; Tue. 10 p.m.; Goonies. Sun.. 
Mori.. Thur. 10:30,12:30. 2:30, 5; Tue. 


TEL AVIV 
Museums 

TEL AVIV MUSEUM, Exharitions: Frank 
Stella - Had Gariys - a series of large prints 
by Frank Stella, after El Lissftzk/s gouaches 
0 The Want of Matter - a quality in Israeli 
art 21 elite Israeli artists show their work of 
the last 25 years. VISITING HOURS TODAY: 
10 a.m.-2 p.m.; 5*9 p.m. Helena Rutm- 
ctsin Pavilion: dosed. 

Conducted Tours 
AMfT WOMEN (formerly American Mix' 
radii Woman). Free Morning Tours - Tei 
Aviv, Tel. 220187,233164. 

VHZQ. To visit our projects cell Tel Aviv, 
232939: Jerusalem. 226060; Haifa, 8881 7. 

MONGER WOMEN - NA'AMAT. Morning 
tours. Tel Aviv, 210791, Jerusalem 244878/ 
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SWomo’s good start 

port Sports Staff 

Shlomo Glickstein and his Swed¬ 
ish doubles partner Hans Sunonsson 
Parted their doubles camping fcr 
£ coming months in great style by 
through to the semi-finals of 
ge Monte Carlo Open. Although 
they were beaten in the senra 5-3. 
<£l tiv Mats Wilander and Joakun 
Nystrom. they registered ^veral 
Jod wins on the way, notably a 
Quarter-final 6 -*. 6-4 vuaoiy over 
Stefan Edbcrc and Slobodan Zivo- 
jinovic. Edberg is currently tanked 
4 th rn the world in doubles, and 
Zivojinovic is 12th. 

In the men’s singles, Nystrom sub¬ 
dued Yannick Noah 6-3, m the 
final. Wet weather compelled the 
organisers to settle for a three set 
contest instead of a five set match. 
The slippery court and chillv condi¬ 
tions were most unsuitable for 
Noah's type of play. Noah washed 
$500 for misting a doubles match - a 
poor birthday present for his daugh¬ 
ter, bom yesterday in New York. 

Rising tennis 

By JACK LEON 

TEL AVTV. - Raviv Weidenfeld, 
15. continued bis remarkable tennis 
performances at both the adult and 
junior level, when he won the boys 
under-Id and under-18 singles titles 
over the weekend at the Israel Ten¬ 
nis Association's traditional Pessab 
Junior Tennis Championships. In 
the corresponding girls’ events, the 
respective victors were Hagit 
Ohayon and Yael Shavit. 

Weidenfeld started this year by 
winning the ITA’s Winter Circuit — 
giving him the first major adult title jg 
of his career - and then he captured 
the singles crown at the Internation¬ 
al Tennis Federation’s World Junior 
Rankings Circuit tournament in Bat 
Yam. Next came his victory in the 
Netanya- Open, worth NIS3.000 in 
prize money. 

Rarfv's opponent in botii finals was Baez 
Mercnstan, aoodw highly promising yoongft- 
ter who offered sterfing resistance and strrtefted 
the wlniMr tn 3-4.7-5.7-5 in tbe nntier-18 erenL 
Mereosteni also took the first se* in Hw aader-16 
competition, before WcMenfdd got heme 44, 
6-3.6-3. 

Shirk gained the girls' tmder-18 crown rritb 
an easy 6-Q. 6-2 success hi the final against 
Sophie Rafael, who bad upset Umm a ment 
forourfte DaUa Corial in (be sends. In the 
under-16 last round. Ohayon defeated Yari 
Segal 6-2, 64L A total of 659 youngsters took 
part in the etaainpfocsfaqx, wUch were played 
off at the Israel Tennis Centre courts In Jaffa 

lit Bnnrnf (fosharM. 

WfMfenfeld is now seeded No. I in tins week's 
-mmol Passover Open at Ramat Hasharon, 
with the second place in the 32-stron£ men's 
singles draw gshg to Mesashe Tsur. Dana 
Berger and SaA. Shalev bead the seettings In the 
16-draw wonm's tingles- Tournament mana¬ 
ger is Dotob Madder. Play starts today at 2 *a 


SCOREBOARD 


SOCCER. — JavHrtus wen their 22nd ItoBan 
Soccer League title yesterday with a hard- 
earned 3-2 victory over bottom-placed Lecce, 
while tbdr chfef rivals. Roma, lost 1-0 atComo. 

GOLF. - Reward dark won the Madrid Open 
with 274. Severiano BeDesterns was second with 
27S. 

NHL. -The Fbxnes beat the OSen 4-1 to take a 
3-2 lead in their playoff series. The Blocs came 
from behind in overtime to et^e the Maple Leab 
- 4G in overtime, for a 3-2 lead. 

NBA. - Akeem Ofejuwan scored 38 points to 
lead the Rochets to a 126-119 victory over the 
Nuggets in the opening game of the second 
rand of the Western Conference pbyoflb. 

BASEBALL. - AMERICAN LEAGUE: Orica- 
go 5, Detroit 4 (11 Ins.): Clrvdaad 3, New York 
2: Oakland 5, Seattle 3: Baltimore U, Toronto 
5: Boston 5. Kansas City 1: Milwaukee 10, 
Texas 2i CaHfrrnia 7. Minnesota 2, 

NATIONAL LEAGUE: 

New York 4, SL Loins 3: Philadelphia (, . 
Pittsburgh 5: Montreal 4, Chicago 2: Houston 1 , 
Ci nc i nna ti Oz Atlanta 5, Los Angeles 4, 14 
brings: San Francisco 3, San Diego 2, 18 

Imriupt 



10:30, 12:30,2:30; - Wed. 17 a.m.; Rav- 
Gan 4: Jagged Edge 7:20.9:46; Tue. 10 
p.m.; Lady and the Tramp. Sun., Mon., 
Thur. 10:30.12:30,2:30,5; Tue. 10.:30, 
12:30,2:30; Wed. 11 a.m.; 

HERZLJYA 

David: No Milk Today, Sun.. Mon„ 
Thur. 4:30. 7:15,9:30; Wed. 7:15.9:30; 
Medial: Out of Africa, Sun.. Mon., Tue., 
Tbur. 6, 9; Tiferet: Delta Force, Sun„ 
Mon. 4:30. 7:15, 9:30; Wed., Thur. 7, 
9:30; Dan id Hotel: The Lover 7:15, 
9:30 

HOLON 

Migdat: Spies like Us, Mon., Wed., 
Thur. 7:15, 9:30; Return to Oz. Sun M 
Moa, Thur. 5; Savoy: Delta Force. 
Sun., Mon., Tue. 4:30, 7,9:30; Thur. 7, 
5:30; Armon Hamehudash: Miami 
Super Cop. Sun.. Mon., Thur. 5. 7:15, 
9:30; Wed. 7:16.9:30; Hair, Thur. 11:30 
p.m. 

BATYAM 

Atzmaut: Delta Force, Sun., More, 
Tue. 4:30.7,9 JO; 

GIVATAYIM 

Hadar: Out of Africa. Sun., Mon„ Tue., 
Thur. 6,8 

RAMAT HA5HARON 

Kochay: Cocoon. Sun.. Mon., Wed., 
Tout. 9:30 p. m . ; j ue pJn . snow 

White, Sun. Mon., Thur. 11 ajn-. 4; 
Wed. 11 a.m.; Les Ripoux. Mon. WdcL, 
Thur. 7 

PETAHTIKVA 

G.G. Hechnl Is Delta Force, Sun„ 
Mon., Thur. 4:30, 7.9:30; Wed. 7, 8:30; 
Tue. 10 p.m.; Rambo. Sutl, Mon., Thur. 
11. 2; Tue. 11 a.m.; G.G. H ec hn l 2; 
Prizes Honor, Sun., Moa, Wed., Thur. 
7^8:30; Lassie Come Home. Sun.. Mon.. 
Thur. 10:30. 12:30. 2:30, 4:30; Tue. 11 
a.m.; G.G. Heehal 3: Back to the Fu¬ 
ture. Sun., Mon., Tue. 10:30. 12:30, 
2:30.4:30,7:15.9:30;^Thur. 7:15,9:30 


HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA MUSEUM, 26 Shabtai Levy SL Tel 
0*623255. Exhibitions: IWoderaArt - ' 
Reuven Rubin, the portrait in his work in 
retrospective; Material - a Medium of e* : 
pression; Pop Art - its influence, its 

seqiratwes. AnctefitArt-JevviahCOinanf i 

the Second Temple Period, Egyptfervte^ I 

and Sat. I Q-UTue. and Sat also 6-9. Ticket 
mefiHlM admission to National MaX i 
time and Prehistory Museums. 

Miscellaneous 

WHAT’S ON IN HAIFA, dial (PI fidOoflO. i 
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Europe T ries 
To Find Its 
Own Way to 
Fight Back 

By JAMES M. MARKHAM 


Bonn 

I T is a long way from Tripoli to Tokyo, but the Amer¬ 
ican bombardment of Libya has succeeded in cata¬ 
pulting terrorism to the top of the agenda for the 
leaders of the seven largest industrial democracies 
when they meet in Japan beginning next Sunday. The air 
attacks — and President Reagan’s assertion that he 
might repeat them or even extend them to Syria or Iran if 
those countries, too, were found to be fomenting terror¬ 
ism — provoked contradictory Impulses of anxiety and 
belated solidarity among United States allies. They also 
opened a difficult debate about the role of the North At¬ 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

For Europeans, the air strikes, like Samuel John¬ 
son’s proverbial prospect of a hanging, had the virtue of 
wonderfully concentrating the mind. Though broadly dis¬ 
approving of America’s resort to force, the European 
Community's foreign ministers were galvanized into 
adopting one sanction Washington bad demanded before 
the April 15 raids: sharp personnel cutbacks in Libya’s 
People's Bureaus, or embassies, which have been known 
to serve as ammunition dumps and safe houses for assas¬ 
sins. Nine of 12 community nations quickly ordered the 
expulsion of Libyans. Britain expelled more than 200 
studying aviation skills plus a few pilot trainees. 

EBtterTaHc 

In the Hague, the Community's interior ministers 
and Attorney General Edwin Meese 3d agreed to inten¬ 
sify antiterrorist cooperation, and examined the possibil¬ 
ity of inspecting the luggage of suspect diplomats. To an 
extent, it was an awkward instance of the Europeans’ 
tardily showing resolve to appease Washington and 
check the bitter talk about “wimps" and “Eurocow¬ 
ards.” “What is so awfid for the Europeans is that , they 
asked for a predominantly political reaction, and were 
unable to produce it themselves — and that protested 
against a military reaction,” said Karl Kaiser, the bead 
of West Germany’s leading foreign policy institute. 



JJB. Plcxnrea/Nc«WT>ric//oi*l Storm* (London); Ptotorefxwtwi/DPA (Frankfurt); Associated Press (Rome) 


Yet there were other considerations as the West 
Europeans pondered a political landscape suddenly 
dominated by the terrorist dilemma. One was voiced by 
President Reagan last week: The terrorists’ “vicious, 
cowardly acts will, if we let them, erect a wall of fear 
around nations and neighborhoods" and “dampen the joy 
of travel, the flow of trade, the exchange of ideas." The 
spectacle of Americans canceling European trips en 
masse seemed to suggest that they were enthusiastic 
enough about a bold military strike, but uneager to risk 
the consequences — terrorism that would most likely 
play out on European soil and, if the past is any guide, 
take many more European than American lives. 

Weightier concerns turned on the issue of unity in the 
Atlantic Alliance. The Libyan raid was a godsend in West 
Germany, Britain and the Netherlands for leftists and 
pacifists who have not had a unifying cause since they 
failed to stop the deployment of American medium-range 
missiles in 1983. And from East Berlin, where he was at¬ 
tending a Communist Party congress, Mikhail S. Gorba¬ 
chev launched another “peace initiative,” a vague pro¬ 
posal for reducing conventional weapons that seemed de¬ 
signed to contrast his purportedly benign intentions with 
those of an American President who, the Soviet leader 
contended, had sunk to “the law of the jungle.” In West 


Germany, the slick weekly Stern, which beat an anti- 
American drum during the antimissile campaign, was 
back in that business, editorializing that “Ranald Rea¬ 
gan, not Mikhail Gorbachev, is the man to-fear." 

Before leaving for the Tokyo summit, where the 
agenda also included the stabilization of exchange rates 
and an adjustment to collapsing oil prices, Mr. Reagan 
made it clear that he would be pressing for collective an¬ 
titerrorist measures. The last time the seven leaders 
agreed on such steps was in 1978, when they pledged at 
Bonn to cut off air traffic with countries that gave sanctu¬ 
ary to hijackers or hijacked planes; the sanction has not 
been invoked. 

Except perhaps for Ms Japanese hosts, whose trade 
interests and reliance on Middle Eastern crude oil have 
■made them very quiet dining the last month, Mr. Reagan 
will find the allies realty to deal with the terrorist ques¬ 
tion. Troubled by the killing of French hostages in Leba¬ 
non and savage bombings in Paris, President Francois 
Mitterrand has dropped his previous objections to con¬ 
sidering terrorism at the summit. And Prime Minister 
Bettino CraxJ of Italy has also been moving to a tougher 
stand, even threatening Libya with military retaliation if 
it repeats actions such as its ineffectual missile attack on 


the Mediterranean island of Lampedusa. 

But if the American President evokes during the con¬ 
ference Washington’s sanctions against Libya, he may 
well be asked when American oil companies are going to 
halt their lucrative business there. West European im¬ 
ports of Libyan oil, sometimes cited as a symptom of 
European dependency, are often delivered by American 
companies or their overseas subsidiaries. And when she 
meets Mr. Reagan, Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
will probably want to test how far America’s antiterror¬ 
ist campaign extends to extraditing Irish Republican 
Army terrorists and cutting off Irish-American money 
for the I.R.A. The reported murder in Lebanon of a third 
British hostage last week suggested that terrorist groups 
would be intensifying efforts to sow further doubts in 
Britain about Mrs. Thatcher’s backing for the Reagan 
policy. (Backlash in Britain, page 2.) 

NATO Boundaries 

Secretary of State George P. Shultz ultimately toned 
down Mr. Reagan’s implicit threats to Syria and Iran. 
But the logic of the American President's affirmation 
that state-supported terrorism was “a form of warfare’.' 
seemed to call for a military response not just by the 


United States but by NATO as a whole. Yet there is little 
enthusiasm in NATO, founded in 1949 to deter aggression 
by the Soviet Union in Europe, for what are called “out- 
of-area" operations. And friction during past attempts 
by the United States to conduct joint operations with 
France in Lebanon and Chad have made the American 
military wary about trying again. 

The community of democratic values NATO repre¬ 
sents was strained, but far from shattered, by the attack 
on Libya. But if the Reagan Administration intended to 
go forward with military means in the battle against ter¬ 
rorism, it looked as though it would be carrying the bur¬ 
den alone. If Col. Muammar eS-Qaddafi was chastened, 
or toppled and replaced by a more pliable successor, 
Europeans would applaud. But other voices cautioned 
last week that the gains of punishing the erratic colonel 
might be offset by promoting and exalting little bands ol 
desperate men to the status of No. 1 enemies of the most 
powerful nation in the world, which offers thousands of 
potential targets for terrorists. Last week, in apparent 
retaliation for the American raids, gunmen killed the 
British manager of an American-owned company in 
Lyras, France, and wounded an American Embassy 
communications officer in Sana, North Yemen. 





Major News 

In Summary_ 


Pretoria Makes 
A Big Concession 
On Apartheid 

There is perhaps no single more 
important instrument of apartheid, 
and certainty none more common, 
than the green passbooks South Af¬ 
rica's blacks—and only its blacks— 
have had to carry at all times. Last 
year alone, there were 132,000 ar¬ 
rests for pass-law violations; most of 
those convicted served a few weeks 
in jail. So the Government's decision 
last week to abolish the dreaded 
documents, along with virtually all 
laws prohibiting Macks from moving 
freely within the country and migrat¬ 
ing into black sections of cities, was 
viewed by many anti-apartheid ac¬ 
tivists as its most significant conces¬ 
sion yet. 

Not that the end of racial separa¬ 
tism was in sight Although blacks 
will henceforth carry the same iden¬ 
tity booklets as whites, Indians and 
mixed-race people, race Is to be 
noted on the document. Except for 
domestic workers, blacks will still be 
forbidden to live in white areas. 
Rules on squatting will remain in 
place despite a shortage of housing 
for blacks, although the Gov ern ment 
promised that it would make more 
land available for housing construc¬ 
tion. 


The legislative proposals, con¬ 
tained in a white paper, do not 
change the strictly segregated 
schools and hospitals or give the 
country’s 24 million blacks a voice in 
a Gov ern ment dominated by 5 mil¬ 
lion whites. Nor do they apply to the 
more than 8 million blacks deemed 


to be citizens of nominally independ¬ 
ent homelands. Negotiations are re¬ 
ported under way with the home¬ 
lands to provide dual citizenship for 
their residents. 

As it announced the reforms, 
moreover, the Government said 
sweeping emergency powers would 
be granted to the Minister of Law 
and Order to deal with what Presi¬ 
dent P. W. Botha called an increas¬ 
ing incidence of blacks committing 
violence against blacks. 

The announcements brought from 
Bishop Desmond Tutu, the Nobel 
Peace Prize winner, a wanting to 
“be aware of the small print.” 


Changing South Africa 


1983 

Nov. 2s White referendum 
approves limited political role for 
mixed-blood and Indian groups; 
blacks still excluded. 

1985 

Foil. I: Government says it will 
no longer forcibly relocate blacks 
living near white cities. 

March 29: Opposition group 
meetings banned for three 
months in Johannesburg and 
Eastern Cape. 

Moy 25: Government 
announces repeal of ban on 
multiracial political parties. 

Juno 13k Ban on interracial sex 
and marriage revoked. 

Juty 21: Emergency police 
powers imposed in 
Johannesburg. Eastern Cape. 


July 31: Outdoor funerals 
banned in Johannesburg and 
Eastern Cape. 

Aug. 28: Congress of South 
African Students banned. 
SepLll: Discussions begin on 
restoring South African 
citizenship to eight million blacks 
in so-called homelands. 

NOV. 2s Reporting on unrest 
restricted. 

1986 

March 7: State of emergency 
lifted; the last of 8,000 detainees 
released. Police may still detain 
people without filing charges. 
April 23k Government 
announces it will abolish "pass" 
laws restricting movement of 
blacks; residential areas remain 
segregated. 


Two Requests for 
A Deaver Inquiry 

During a news conference earlier 
in the month. President Reagan as¬ 
sorted that Michael K. Deaver, the 
White House aide turned lobbyist, 
“has never put the arm on me, or 
sought anything or any influence 
from me since he has been out of 
Government." Questions about Mr. 
Denver's activities oa behalf of for¬ 
eign governments and domestic cor¬ 
porations era tinned, however, and 
last week the Government's ethics 
office and five Democratic senators 
asked the Justice Department to con¬ 
sider naming a special prosecutor to 
investigate Mr. Deaver. 

David H. Martin, director of the 
Office of Government Ethics, would 
not make public his letter to Attor¬ 
ney General Edwin Meese 3d, but he 
said it outlined “certain facts which 
he should look at to determine 
whether an independent counsel 
should be appointed." Earlier in the 
week, the senators, members of the 
Judiciary Committee, sent a similar 
petition to Mr. Meese. The commit¬ 
tee chairman, Strom Thurmond, Re¬ 
publican of South Carolina, under¬ 
taking his own inquiry into lobbying 
by former Government luminaries, 
has scheduled hearings Tuesday. 

In the House, Representative John 
D. Dingell, Democrat of Michigan, 
said he also planned hearings on Mr. 
Deaver’s business dealings. And the 
General Accounting Office has 
launched an investigation at Mr. 
DfngeU’s request. 

Mr. Deaver, a close friend of the 
President and until May of last year 
the deputy White House chief of 
staff, has consistently denied any 
wrongdoing. 


NASA Nominee Gets a Onee-Over 


WASHINGTON 

JPMENATORS were clearly 
3^ concerned last week by 
wNM reports that the National 
Aeronautics and Space Adminis¬ 
tration had wasted more than 
$3.5 billion while cutting or 
delaying safety expenditures for 
the space shuttle. 

But the senators did not seem 
disturbed enough to block Presi¬ 
dent Reagan's nomination of 
James C. Fletcher, who presided 
over the space agency from 1971 
to 1977, when much of the waste 
occurred, to return to his old job 
as its Administrator. 

Indeed, many said NASA 
needed experienced leadership 
so badly that Dr. Fletcher's 
nomination should be confirmed 
despite the revelations, which 
were based on a New York 
Times review of more than 500 
audits by the agency's own In¬ 
spector General and other Fed¬ 
eral offices. 

“NASA is facing the worst 
crisis in its 28-year history," 
said Senator John Glenn, the 
Ohio Democrat who is a former 
astronaut. 

The Acting Administrator, Dr. 
William R. Graham, has been In 
charge since December, when 
James M. Beggs, the agency's 
head, took a leave to fight fraud 
charges unconnected to NASA. 
Mr. Beggs has since resigned. 

Although staff members of the 
Senate Committee on Com¬ 
merce, Science and Transporta- 



Tht New Yort Times/Marilynn K. Yer 

James C. Fletcher 


tkm predicted that the panel 
would recommend Dr. Fletch¬ 
er’s confirmation, the senators 
asked him sharp questions 
Wednesday about waste and 
mismanagement. 

The next day. The Times de¬ 
scribed auditors’ charges that 
NASA had cut or delayed t asting 
and design work on the shuttle, 
its main engines and the booster 
rocket, which is believed to have 
caused the explosion of the Chal¬ 
lenger Jan. 2k 

NASA, saying the articles 
gave “a misleading impres¬ 
sion,” argued that the audits had 
been effectively used to uncover 
and correct deficiencies and that 
its record an casts "compares 
favorably with both industry and 
other Federal laboratories." 
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Saudi Arms Sale 
Is Voted Down 
In 2 Committees 

Washington’s longstanding and 
complicated relationship with Saudi 
Arabia came under new strain in 


Congress last week. Semite and 
House committees voted to stop 
President Reagan from selling $354 
million worth of advanced weapons 
to the Saudis. 

The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee voted 11 to 6 against the 
sale. The House Foreign Affairs 
Committee took the same stand by 
voice vote, with only two of its 40 


members speaking for the sale. 

. ^ that opposition 

by the full House and Senate before 
May 8, which appears likely, would 

invalidate the sale to Saudi Arabia of 

Sidewinder air-to-air miss iles 
Stinger antiaircraft systems and 
Harpoon air-to-ship missiles. How¬ 
ever, Mr. Reagan plans to keep the 
sale alive by vetoing the blocking 
measure. Sixty-four senators have 
sponsored a resolution opposing tbe 
Saudi sale, and opposition is strong 
in the House. Bnt oppone n ts may still 
be unable to muster the two-thirds 
majorities required to override a 
veto. 

Congress voted itself tbe right to 
reject weapons sales 10 years ago, 
but has not used it. Previous at¬ 
tempts to block arms sales to Arab 
countries—and notably Awacs com¬ 
mand and surveillance planes to 
Saudi Arabia — failed. 

Tbe Reagan Administration wants 
to show solidarity with the wealthy 


oil-producing kingdom, which feels 
threatened by Iran. The White House 
would also like to demonstrate — in 
the face of widespread Arab criti¬ 
cism of tbe raid on Libya — that 
Washington still has important Arab 
friends. Opponents of tbe sale con¬ 
tend that the Saudis have bankrolled 
Syria and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, both of which have 
been linked to terrorist activities. 
They also criticize tbe kingdom for 
not supporting the Egypt-Israel 
peace treaty. 

Reagan Invites 
Aquino to Visit 

President Reagan telephoned 
Corazon C. Aquino last week, two 
months after she replaced his friend, 
Ferdinand E. Marcos, as President 
of the Philippines. In a.brief call, 
their first conversation, Mr. Reagan 


invited Mrs. Aquino to Washington 
after the elections in November. She 
said she would like to come. 

Mr. Reagan also told her about 
$100 million in additional United 
States economic aid and $50 miUkm 
in extra military akl he is requesting 
from Congress. The White House 
said it also wants to accelerate $200 
million already in the pipeline to 
Manila and convert $100 million in 
loans into outright grants. 

Salvador H. Laurel, the Philippine 
Vice President, said the Aquino Gov¬ 
ernment had learned that Mr. Rea¬ 
gan planned to telephone Mr. Marcos 
during a stopover in Honolulu and 
had let Was hin gt o n know that it 
would feel offended if be did not talk 
to Mrs. Aquino first. The Manila 
Government has harbored doubts 
about Mr. Reagan’s sympathies, Mr. 
Laurel said. 

The President Is expected to see 
Mr. Laurel at a meeting of the As¬ 
sociation of Southeast Asian Nations 


in Ball, Indonesia. 

Reagan Is on his way to T<*yo^^ 

^^^gcoDomlc summit conference 

next week- P. 

Secretary of State ™*xee r. 




Richard Levine? 
James F. Clarity 
asdMDt Freodenbelm 


A Correction 
A photograph of Adolf EJctamnn 
in the World section on A pril 1 3 gr- 
ried an incorrect credit from 

num Photos Inc. It should have been 


T hatcher Isn’t Likely to Say Yes Again 



Reuters 


F-1I1 fighter bombers at 
the U.S. air base in 
Upper Heyford, England. 


Britain’s Ties to U.S. Are Beginning to Chafe 


By JOSEPH LELYVELD 


LONDON 

ffllf E’VE seen the consequences of saying yes 
■Bl to the use of the bases,” a member of 
wmwm Margaret Thatcher’s Cabinet remarked 
wm as he surveyed the political fallout from 
the Prime Minister's hugely unpopular decision to go 
along with President Reagan on the Libyan bombing 
raid. “We haven’t seen the consequences of saying no." 

The Cabinet member was putting his finger on what 
appeared to be the central calculation in th&costly deci¬ 
sion that the President had forced on his friend in Down¬ 
ing Street. When the request for the use of the bases was 
first laid before Mrs. Thatcher six days before the Amer¬ 
ican F-lll’s took off, the Prime Minister had many rea¬ 
sons to react cautiously. She was squarely on record as 


opposing military reprisals, in principle and practice, as 
a method of combatting terrorism. It would lead to 
“much greater chaos.” she had said, with specific refer¬ 
ence to Libya. She knew that Britain had hostages in 
Lebanon who might be doomed by a decision to support 
the President. And she could hardly have been unaware 
of the political risks to herself, for she had just come- 
through a series of controversies that had kept Issues of 
Anglo-American relations in the foreground of British 
politics, making the previous four months the most diffi¬ 
cult period politically of her nearly seven years in office. 

These disparate and essentially unrelated controver¬ 
sies— involving corporate takeovers by American multi¬ 
nationals and following Mrs. Thatcher’s lonely decision 
to enlist Britain in tbe research program for the Strate¬ 
gic Defense Initiative—had made fashionable a percep¬ 
tion that the Prime Minister was no longer capable of 
recognizing a conflict between British and American na¬ 


tional interests. A strong-willed nationalist, she had been 
battered repeatedly by the caricature charge that she 
was Mr. Reagan’s “poodle." Now she faced being por¬ 
trayed, in the words of one political columnist, as “Ram- 
bo’s daughter.” - 

"This was not something she needed,” an American 
official acknowledged. “I don’t think anyone had to point 
that out to her.” But the consequences of saying no to the 
first request since the Nazi surrender in 1945 to use the 
bases to deliver real bombs to real targets could be made 
to seem equally stark. Inevitably, it would have resulted 
in a severe rupture between the United States and its 
European allies. Conceivably, once it was shown that the 
United States lacked the flexibility to deploy its own 
pilots and planes in what it deemed to be its own inter¬ 
ests, support in the Pentagon as well as Congress for the 
heavy commitment of forces in Europe could rapidly 
erode. And since the request turned on the argument that 


the F-lll’s — available only in Britain — were essential 
to limit civilian casualties in tbe target cities, there was 
the danger that a refusal might result in London’s 
becoming a scapegoat for heavy casualties in the event 
other planes were used. 

A Downing Streetsource said Mrs. Thatcher never 
seriously considered saying no. But the first British reac¬ 
tion was a series of skeptical questions diplomatically re¬ 
layed to Washington. The Americans were kept guessing 
overnight, but their answers left Mrs. Thatcher in no 
doubt that they had made up their minds to go ahead. If 
the strains being placed on tbe alliance, and on Mrs. 
Thatcher in particular, were factored into Washington’s 
calculations, it was not apparent. But the strains soon . 
were unmistakable, not only in early polls that showed 
public disapproval of her decision by a 24o-l margin, but 
in the way the raid almost instantly brought forth a whole 
series of questions about American bases in Britain: 
whose interests they served, who controlled them and 
whether a British Prime Minister could really veto an * 
American request for their use under secret agreements 
that have become steadily more complex since they were 
negotiated by President Hany S. Truman and Prime 
Minister Clement Atlee in 1951. 

About 50 percent of the tactical aircraft committed 
by the United States to the North Atlantic Treaty Organi¬ 
zation are based in Britain, along with their stockpiles of 
nuclear bombs. In addition, the United States is midway 
in a deployment of mobile cruise missiles, tbe arrival of 
which two years ago inspired protests by British nuclear 
disarmers and unilateralists. 

The Labor Party, which promises to send back the 
cruise missiles but keep Britain in NATO If it regains 
power, failed badly when it argued in the 1983 election 
campaign that London had inadequate control over 
American weapons that could embroil Britain in a nu¬ 
clear exchange. The Libyan raid involved co nv ent i onal 
weapons, but from the standpoint of the opposition party 
it was tailor-made as an object lesson: Provoked by ter¬ 
rorist attacks an American targets and in response to do¬ 
mestic American pressures, a military raid is launched 
from British bases, followed swiftly by the murder of 
British hostages, the attempted bombing of an El AI 
plane taking off from Heathrow Airport and an explosion— 
in Oxford Street. 

In other words, through “subservience” to President 
Reagan, through turning Britain into “the 51st state” — 
charges that became cliches here in less than a week — 
Mrs. Thatcher had made Britain a more dangerous 
place. It remained to be seen whether arguments over 
the bases would still be central when the next election is 1 
called in 1987 or 1988. But Mrs. Thatcher’s Government 
has sent informal diplomatic signals to Washington indi¬ 
cating that another request for the use of the bases would 
be most unwelcome. The effect of the Libyan raid may 
thus turn out to be that the limitation on tbe bases’ use is 
more clear now than it has been at any time in 35 years. 


A Justice Department Official Proposes a Ban 


Austrians Examine Their Past Along With Waldheim’s 


By JAMES M. MARKHAM 


Vienna 

I T used to be said half-jokingly that the Austrians had 
convinced tbe world that Hitler was a German and 
Beethoven, who was born in Bonn and lived here, 
was an Austrian. Unlike West Germans, who pain¬ 
fully wrestled with questions of historical guilt, tbe Aus¬ 
trians took refuge in the notion that in 1938 their tittle 
country became “the first victim” of Hitler’s aggression. 

It was at best a half-truth that camouflaged the dis¬ 
proportionately large role played in the Third Reich by 
Austrians. Adolf Hitler, an Austrian who became a con¬ 
firmed anti-Semite during his vagrant days in Vienna, 
was only the most famous of thousands of his compatri¬ 
ots who enthusiastically served the. Nazis. It was in 
Vienna that Adolf Eichmann, an Austrian, began the 
deportation of Jews—a genocidal undertaking tbe Nazis 
soon spread throughout Europe. The list of Austrians 
who worked in death camps and served in elite Nazi 
fighting units in World War II is a long one. Afterward 
543,000 Austrians (from a population of seven million) 
registered as Nazis with the victorious Allies. 

The half-buried national past has suddenly come 
under scrutiny through tbe discovery that Kurt Wald¬ 
heim, the former United Nations Secretary General, had 
concealed his Balkan service with the German Wehr- 
maefat. Mr. Waldheim’s grudging acknowledgement of 
his role as a German staff officer—and the angry, xeno¬ 
phobic reaction of many of his compatriots — have il¬ 
luminated a reluctance among Austrians to accept their 
historical responsibilities. Mr. Waldheim's candidacy in 
the May 4 presidential election has reopened wounds that 
many people mistakenly tbou^it had healed. Last week, 
Mr. Waldheim received something like absolution from 
President Rudolf Kirchschlfiger. who declared in a tele¬ 
vised address that there was nothing in his record to sug¬ 
gest that the former diplomat had committed war 
crimes. But in Washington, a senior Justice Department 
official proposed that Mr. Waldheim be banned from en¬ 
tering the United States — a step that would have to be 
approved by Attorney General Edwin Meese 3d. 

The Waldheim affair is largely a dialogue between 
Austrians and outsiders, his accusers in the World Jew¬ 
ish Congress as echoed In the West European and Amer¬ 
ican {ness. Aware that few votes can be won by question¬ 
ing Mr. Waldheim's war record, Kurt Steyrer, the Social¬ 
ist candidate, has focused on his opponent’s contradic¬ 
tory assertions and concessions when confronted with 
documents. “For me the issue is not what he was in the 
war but what he has said,” Mr. Steyrer said in an inter¬ 
view. The accusations seemed “a little insubstantial,” he 
said, adding: “What he can be accused of is he has never 
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made a clear statement about his past.” 

Many Austrians share an interest in forgetting. Be¬ 
cause of its “first victim” status, enshrined in the Allies’ 
Moscow Declaration of 1943, Austria was spared repara¬ 
tions and paid little to Jews and other Nazi victims. "De- 
NazJfication" was perfunctory and truncated by the ad¬ 
vent of cold war. By 1949, the People's Party and Social¬ 
ists were wooing former Nazis, who founded their own or¬ 
ganization, which became the Freedom Party, now a jun¬ 
ior partner in the Socialist-led Government. 

In 1970, it was learned that Bruno Kreisky, the So- 
cialist Prime Minister, had four former Nazis in his Cabi¬ 
net. Simon Wiesenthal. tbe Nazi hunter, disclosed in 1975 
that Friedrich Peter, the Freedom Party leader, had 




been a lieutenant in the First SS Infantry Brigade during 
murderous operations in the Ukraine. And last year. De¬ 
fense Minister Friedhelm Frischenschalger, also a Free¬ 
dom Party member, stirred a new scandal by going to 
Graz to greet Walter Reder, an Austrian-born former SS 
major released from a life sentence he had received in 
Italy for his part In the mass killing of civilians in 1944. 

Far from damaging him, the disclosures about Mr. 
Waldheim have generated nationalistic sympathy and 
brought out a feisty streak in an aloof and listless candi¬ 
date. An ugly undertone of anti-Semitism has crept Into 
the campaign, and Mr. Waldheim himself brushed off his 
troubles as the work of “some Interest groups in New 
York.” 
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A Q&> A on Nuclear Politics 






By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 

Washington 

JALTHOUGH the United States ami the Soviet 
Union have apparently made little p ro g r ess 
in arms control negotiations, there has beat 
mv ™no shortage of ideas and theories for and 
against different proposals offered by the two sides. 
What follows is a discussion of some of the arguments. 

Question. It was disclosed last week that President 
Reagan has tentatively deckled to cootinne the policy 
of “not undercutting” the strategic arms limitation 
treaty signed with the Soviet Union in 1979, but never 
ratified. Didn't Mr. Reagan say that this treaty was so 
bad he would never seek Senate approval of it? 

Answer. Yes, in his 1980 campaign, and he still 
argues that the treaty did not achieve sufficient cuts in 
the size of either country’s arsenal and allowed the 
Russians to achieve superiority in large, land-based 
multiple-warhead missiles. 

Q. Then what is the significance of "not undercut¬ 
ting” the treaty? 

A. The Carter Administration did not seek Senate 
approval of the treaty, but said it would not “under¬ 
cut” it if the Soviet Union did not. 

. The Reagan Administration, despite strong objec¬ 
tions from the Pentagon and conservative members of 
Congress, has maintained that stance because it is con¬ 
cerned about American and allied reaction to discard¬ 
ing the policy and about the possibility that if it an¬ 
nounced it was no longer bound by the treaty the Rus¬ 
sians would begin to deploy additional missiles. 

The “no-undercut” policy means the United States 
continues to limit'its multiple-warhead missiles to 
fewer than 1,200, as the treaty specifies. The Russians 
have done so, too. To keep its arsenal under that total, 
the United States must destroy older missiles every 
time a new, 24-launcher Trident submarine begins sea 
trials. 

Q. But haven’t the Russians undercut the treaty by 
chesting? 

A. There is evidence, that they have, but there are 
arms control experts who say the evidence is not com¬ 
pelling. The main Soviet arms control violation appar¬ 
ently is in the building of a new large radar station in 
Siberia. 

Q. The Soviet leader, Mikhail S. Gorbachev, has 
repeatedly called an the United States to agree to a 
freeze on farther underground nuclear tests, but Wash¬ 
ington has declined. Now Mr. Gorbachev says Moscow 
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Is free to resume its own testing. Didn't the United 
States once support a ban on such tests? - 

A. Yes. President John F. Kennedy said an agree¬ 
ment banning all nuclear teSts “would check the 
spiraling arms race in one of its most dangerous 
areas,” and in 1963 Washington, London and Moscow 
signed a partial test ban treaty, halting all nuclear 
tests in the atmosphere, under water and in outer 
space. 

Q. Why is there still no comprehensive test ban 
agreement? 
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Isivan G. Vent ilia 

A. There are many reasons. Initially, there was an 
inability to persuade the Russians to agree to sufficient 
on-site inspections. 

Q. Is verification now the prime Issue? 

A. Not to the degree that it was in the past. The 
Soviet Union has said that it would be willing to accept 
the necessary on-site inspections. 

Q. Then, what is the major problem? 

A. The Reagan Administration argues that since 
nuclear weapons will remain a key to American se¬ 
curity in the foreseeable future, there will have to be 


testing of nuclear devices to perfect new -weapons and 
to insure the reliabiity of older ones. 

Q. But wouldn't a total test bait slow down the 
arms race and discourage rations that do not have 
atomic weapons from testing their ability to build such 
devices? 

A. That has been the common wisdom through the 
years. But military experts differ, and last week the 
Administration challenged the common wisdom, ar¬ 
guing that if there was a total U.S.-U.S.S.R. test ban, 
questions would be raised about the reliability of 
American weapons, and this would persuade countries 
that have some nuclear weapons to build more. And 
without full “credibility” In the American nuclear ar¬ 
senal. this might also lead other nations to “go nu¬ 
clear.” 

Q. What is the latest Soviet disarmament pith 
posal? 

A. In January, Mr. Gorbachev proposed complete 
nuclear disarmament by the year 2000, through three 
stages. 

First, the United States and the Soviet Union 
would reduce their strategic launchers — any planes 
or missiles that could hit the other's territory — by 50 
percent to reach a balance of 6,000 warheads cm each 
side. But this would be possible, he added, only if there 
was an agreement renouncing the development, test¬ 
ing and deployment of space-strike weapons, such as 
those envisioned in Mr. Reagan’s so-called “Star 
Wars” program, 

Q. What was Mr. Reagan's response? 

A. The President has always said that his goal, too, 
is the elimination of nuclear weapons, adding that his 
“Star Warn” program could make nuclear weapons ir¬ 
relevant by holding out the possibility that new tech¬ 
nology could develop non-nuclear systems that could 
pick off incoming missiles. The Gorbachev plan was 
largely dismissed here as a public opinion pipy. 

Q. Why does Use Soviet Union argue so strenuously 
against the development of “Star Wars” defensive sys¬ 
tems? 

A. The Russians hold that what Mr. Reagan calls a 
strategic defense could be turned into a “shield” for 
launching an American surprise attack. 

As a result, the Russians say that “Star Wars” 
would force them to develop new offensive weapons to 
offset the American defensive system. They contend 
that the 1972 antiballistic missile treaty rules out a 
comprehensive defense against offensive nuclear 
weapons, thereby acknowledging that each side’s abil¬ 
ity to hit the other was the best way to insure stability. 


Both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. Are in Arrears 


The United Nations Attempts 
To Square Its Own Accounts 


— -r-n 


By ELAINE SCIOUNO 

United Nations, N.Y. 

W HEN the General Assembly reconvenes 
tomorrow, delegates from tbe 159 member 
countries will not debate a crisis of global 
politics, but one closer to home, what Secre¬ 
tary General Javier P6rez de CufcUar describes as the 
“most serious financial crisis” in United Nations history. 


The United Nations, unlike most governments, does 
not operate with a deficit. So it is now in a cash squeeze 
largely because last year the United States Congress, in 
an anti-U.N. mood, cut about $70 million of the $210 mil¬ 
lion the United States had been assessed under a formula 
based bn the members’ gross national products. The cut 
was the result of the Gramm-Rudman deficit-reduction 
legislation and another law that stipulates that the 
United States reduce its payments until the United Na¬ 
tions adopts a system of weighted voting on budget mat- 
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Unpaid bills 

Assessments and contributions to the United Nations regular budget for selected countries 
(In millions of U.S. dollars) 

Assessment as Contributions Contributions outstanding 

percent of due Jan. 1, on March 31,1986 

U.N. budget 1986 „_, 


"'Brazil 

- Britain 
Cambodia^ 

Canada ' 
-■'China 

- France- 


1.40% 

4.86 

0.01 


$9,806 .J 

ttTO ■; 




$*5,978 


Current 

year 

$9,806 

* 25-531 


$ 25,784 

25.531 

0.247 

0 

Ik 7,392 

*364.357 


* 


Saudi Arabia 

Soviet Union* _ 

United States 25.00 

West Germany'. ' g.26 ■. 

•Includes the Soviet Union, Byelorussian Soviet SociaUat RepuMc and Ukranten Soviet Socialist Republic 
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4.990 gdi 

£mA 

24.484 ' Wm. 
1*949 


25.00 

100.00 


W 0 

*253.503 

28.576 

742.878 


Source: United Nations 


tens, which would give more power to countries that pay 
larger assessments. 

The United States pays more than any other country, 
25 percent of the budget, because it has the largest gross 
national product. The United States is not the only with- 
holder of funds. The Soviet Union and 17 other countries 
refuse to pay for programs they dislike, and many others 
simply pay late. The American cuts amount to 8 percent 
of the United Nations regular two-year budget, now $1.66 
billion, which covers operating costs such as salaries, 
building maintenance and publications. But while the or¬ 
ganization feels pinched for funds, many United Nations 
officials and diplomatic analysts think that the American 
decision is forcing the organization to streamline a bu¬ 
reaucracy that has become bloated and clumsy. 

The fund reduction is one of a series of American 
moves reflecting hostility toward the United Nations and 
some of its members. Among the other steps were the 
United States' withdrawal from UNESCO in 1984 and its 
recent order that the Soviet missions in New York reduce 
their United Nations staffs by one-third. 

The Reagan Administration has refused to urge that 
Congress restore the deleted funds, and it has not heeded 
the foreign ministers of the 12 European Community 
states, who have said that Washington is violating inter¬ 
national treaty obligations. Also ignored is the calcula¬ 
tion by Mr. P6rez de Cuellar that the United Nations 
regular budget costs each American citizen only 86 cents 
a year. And when the Secretary General went to Wash¬ 
ington last month to discuss the matter with President 
Reagan, diplomats noted, he came away without even an 
invitation to lunch. 

The Secretary General has cut spending $30 million 
this year, and his gloomy report suggests ways to cut an¬ 
other $30 million. He acknowledges that even $60 million 
in cuts will provide only a short-term solution. Moreover, 
though some of the reductions may be accepted by the 
Assembly, others—the suspension of the construction of 
conference centers in Addis Ababa and Bangkok, for ex¬ 
ample, and the shortening or next fall’s General Assem¬ 
bly session by three weeks — may face opposition. The 
large donor countries consider projects like the confer¬ 
ence centers a form of global pork barrelling, a way to 
. spread wealth. 

■ • The fiscal problem has forced even the staunchest 
" baejcersof the United Nations to admit that the organiza¬ 
tion needs-stgnifTcant-change. Large donors complain 
that many smaller ones —.countries pay only 0.01 per¬ 
cent of the budget each—tend tohe less Jrugal.'LastJfall, 
the member states that provide 80 percentof the budget ~ 
voted against its approval or abstained. Both the United' 
States and the Soviet Union, who are assessed a com- 
. bined 37 percent of the budget, opposed it. 

The United Nations has been criticized over the 
years for creating hundreds of subsidiary-bodies, includ¬ 
ing the Legal Committee’s Subcommittee on Good 
Neighborliness, for which there is no set budget, and six 
overlapping organizations dealing with southern Africa. 

Other often-mentioned examples of waste are con¬ 
ferences in lavish surroundings on topics that have.been 
discussed endlessly in Assembly debates and other 
forums and the proliferation of resolutions on the same 
topics every year in the General Assembly. 

Critics call for a total restructuring of the United Na¬ 
tions administration, which has a worldwide staff "of 
11,600. Proposed reforms include raising the $1.25-a-day 
fee for parking space under the Secretariat building and 
pensioning off some of the brass-heavy staffs, such as 
that of the Department of Public Information. 

“This is just the beginning,” predicted the United 
Nations controller, Richard Foran, a Canadian. “But at 
this stage of the game, a good housecleaning is healthy. ” 


Verbatim 

Abdication 

Reconsidered 




Black Star/Du McCoy 

The Duke and Duchess of Windsor in 1967. 


A LMOST half a century ago, King Edward 
i VIII of England gave up his throne for 
k "the woman / love” — an American 
divorcee named Wallis Warfield Simpson, who 
later became the Duchess of Windsor. When she 
died last week in France, at the age of 89, the 
reaction in London proved that the argument 
over the abdication she inspired has hardly 
diminished. Following are excerpts from 
editorial comments in two British newspapers. 

The orthodox view was that the Duke had 
betrayed his trust and threatened the very 
existence of the monarchy by giving up his 
throne for the sake of a third-rate American 
adventuress. This orthodoxy is pure nonsense. 

The idea that Edward’s love for Wallis, and the 
resulting abdication, cheapened or undermined 
die institution is fantasy. The monarchy has, on 
the contrary, been strengthened by the 
spectacle of a reigning monarch sacrificing his 
position for love's sake. Wallis tried to persuade 

him to give her up and keep the throne, but he 
could not be persuaded. Once he realized that 
he had to choose between the throne and her, his 
choice was unhesitating. It was no ordinary 
woman who could inspire such a gesture. 

The Times of London 

For a time after tbe abdication in 1936 there 
were some here, and many more in America, 
who held to the belief that this was a love story - 
tragically thrown off course by prelates and 
premiers. It was nothing of the kind. The crisis 

was caused, not by an obdurate Establishment, 

but by the character of the King. It was 
compounded by the nature of the Duchess of 
Windsor, more intelligent than the King, yet 
drawn, step by step and knowingly, in the 
wrong direction. The abdication came about, 
bluntly, through defects of character in the 
King, much loved, experienced in duty, but too 
self-centered to perceive, what monarchs are 
called on to see above the heads of others. 

The Daily Telegraph 
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The Best of Times 
Are Not Likely 
To Last Forever 

"We’re getting the best of the best 
news right now,” said Robert G. 
Dederick, chief, economist at Chi¬ 
cago’s Northern Trust Company. 
“But we have to recognize where it’s 
coming from, and that this won’t 
keep coming.” 

Mr. Dederick was referring to the 
first back-to-back consumer-price 
declines in more than 20 years, but 
other specialists were similarly re¬ 
served in discussing last week’s sec¬ 
ond economic highlight, the half- 
point drop—to 8 % percent, its low¬ 
est level since 1978 — in the prime 
rate of banks across the nation. 

The decline of four-tenths of 1 per¬ 
cent in the Consumer Price Index for 
March was a direct result of the col¬ 
lapse in oil prices, Mr. Dederick ex¬ 
plained, and they must eventually 
stop falling. Indeed a number of ex¬ 
perts said oil prices may have al¬ 
ready done so, even as the price of 
services, an increasingly big share 
of the economy, was picking up. 

Economists were divided mi the 
question, but few thought any fur 
ther decline in interest rates would 
be sharp. That analysis was bol¬ 
stered in remarks by Paul A. Voick- 
er, the Federal Reserve chairman, 
who believes that if interest rates 
and the value of the dollar fall too far 
too fast, foreign capital needed to 
cover high Federal budget deficits 
could flee. The dollar fell at midweek 
to its lowest level against the Japa¬ 
nese yen since World War II; most 
dealers believed that despite a rally 
at week’s end its long-term weakness 
would continue. 

Projecting the Deficit 

The Administration, meanwhile, 
pressed its view of economic forces 
and the deficit when James C. Miller 
3d, Director of the Office of Manage¬ 
ment and Budget, met with the Sen¬ 
ate Budget Committee chairman, 
Pete V. Domenid, Republican of 
New Mexico, and other Republican 
budget planners. 

If stronger economic growth and 
lower, more accurate projections of 
Federal spending for agriculture and 
military programs were taken into 
account, Mr. Miller said, the Penat- 
gon could get all the money Presi- 
dent Reagan sought and the 1987 
budget would still come in under the 
$144 billion deficit ceiling set by the 
new budget-balancing law. If adjust¬ 
ments had to be made, Mr. Miller 
continued, they could come later, in 
a few domestic program cuts. 

Mr. Domenid characterized Mr. 
Miller’s scenario as "rosy.” Mr. 
Miller insisted that be was correct¬ 
ing rather than “cooking” the books. 
Some analysts mentioned that while 
lower Interest rates and oil prices 
could reduce Federal spending, they 
may also reduce revenues. 

The House Votes 
Both Ways on Pay 

It might not have mattered that 
House Speaker Thomas P. O’Neill 
Jr. did not have to face the voters 
again when he complained at mid¬ 
week that members of Congress 
"haven’t the guts or the courage to 
stand up and say we need a pay 
raise.” But most of his colleagues do 
not want to join the Speaker in retire¬ 
ment, so the House moved with un¬ 
usual speed last week to overturn a 
vote, taken the day before, to raise 
the limit on members’ outside earn- 


In an apparent rush to head off re¬ 
sentment among voters who might 
think $75,100 a year is more than 
enough to make ends meet, the 
House decided without debate to re¬ 
store to $22,530, or 30 percent of a 
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Speaker Thomas P. O’Neill Jr. 


member’s annual salary, the cap on 
outside speaking and writing fees. 
The earlier vote — taken without ad¬ 
vance notice and with the chamber 
nearly empty—would have brought 
the House limit up to the Senate’s — 
$30,040, or 40 percent of a member’s 
wages. 

Besides the potential for embar¬ 
rassing members who face re-elec¬ 
tion, there were complaints that 
raising the limit would give special 
interests undue influence. "Why 
don’t we each just {rick our own cor¬ 
poration and get them to pay us,” 
asked Representative David R. 
Obey, Democrat of Wisconsin, "and 
we won’t have to bother the taxpayer 
for a dime.” He also noted that, in 
the past, most speaking and writing 
fees have been paid to the House 
leadership and to the chairmen of 
legislative committees. “It only 
benefits the high roDers,” Mr. Obey 
said of the proposed increase. "It 
gives the rest of the members a 
black eye.” 

However, Mr. O’Neill was not 
alone in suggesting that Representa¬ 
tives should be allowed to earn a few 
extra dollars. "There’s no question 
$75,000 is a lot of money,” said Butler 
Derrick, Democrat of South Caroli¬ 
na. “But there are also a kit of ex¬ 
penses connected with this job.” 
Most members, he said, maintain 
bouses in their home states as well as 
in Washington and pay travel ex¬ 
penses for their families. 


A Vote to Curb 
Military Pensions 

For years, Representative Les 
Aspin got nowhere with his com¬ 
plaints that the military pension sys¬ 
tem was flawed because it encour¬ 
aged expensively trained service¬ 
men to retire after only 20 years and 
parlay their Government experience 
into high-paying jobs in private in¬ 
dustry. But the prospects for pen¬ 
sion-system overhaul brightened 
considerably last year when Mr. 
Aspin, the Wisconsin Democrat, be¬ 
came chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee. And sure 
enough, the House last week ap¬ 
proved a bin that would reduce mili¬ 
tary pensions for future enlistees 
who retire after 20 years. 

Mr. Aspin said the changes, which 
were approved by a 399 to 7 vote,. 
would "encourage people to stay in 
the foil 30 years, and keep the people 
who are the most experienced and 
the most valuable.” The bill would 
affect only those who signed up for 
the military after the measure be¬ 
came law; it would not reduce the 
pensions of the 1.4 million service¬ 
men already retired or the future 
pensions of the 2.1 million people still 
in the armed services. 

Supporters of the changes have 
predicted that by the year 2900 the 
pension system, which now costs 
about $18 billion a year, would cost 
as much as $45 billion annually. The 
Senate, meanwhile, is considering 
its own pension changes; if it eventu¬ 
ally approves a bill, the differences 
between that version and the one 
from the House would have to be re¬ 
solved by a conference committee. 


Two More Steps 
For Biotechnology 

The biotechnology business got 
two boosts last week as Government 
scientists weighing risks and bene¬ 
fits decided that a living virus with 
one gene removed was safe to use as 
a vaccine for pigs and that a bacteria 
with one gene added was safe to test 
as a pesticide for corn. 

The vaccine attracted special at¬ 
tention three weeks ago, when the 
Department of Agriculture sus¬ 
pended the license for it — the first 
ever issued for the sale of a living 
gene-altered organism. Administra¬ 
tors said they had not adequately 
documented the bureaucratic and 
scientific steps leading to the ap¬ 
proval of the vaccine, which is made 
by the Omaha-based Biologies Cor¬ 
poration. It was designed to prevent 
pseudorabies, a herpes infection in 
pigs that costs Middle Western farm¬ 
ers as much as $80 million a year. 

The suspension of the vaccine’s li¬ 
cense was lifted last week after regu¬ 
latory scientists produced a 25-page 
assessment of it. Deleting a single 
enzyme-producing gene from the 
virus on which the vaccine is built, 
they said, means it cannot multiply 
and spread from pigs to’other live¬ 
stock, possibly affecting people. 

As for the pesticide, which is made 
by Monsanto Company, Federal ap¬ 
proval for testing is not final. But a 
panel of leading scientists recom¬ 
mended that the Environmental Pro¬ 
tection Agency permit it, and the 
E.P.A. has rarely opposed such sug¬ 
gestions. The living pesticide is 
made by inserting a gene into the 
genetic codes of bacteria that thrive 
in the roots of com plants, enabling 
the organisms to produce a sub¬ 
stance toxic to such pests as root- 
worms, cutworms and other soil- 
dwelling caterpillars, which cause 
hundreds of millions of dollars in 
damage each year. 

Michael Wright 
and Caroline Rand Herron 


Trip to Tokyo May Provide a Boost Back Home 



President Reagan 
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(at right) meeting with staff members at a briefing In the Oval Office last week In preparation for summit meeting in Tokyo. 


Reagan Tries to Break 
The Logjam in Congress 


By GERALD M. BOYD 

Washington 

S QUEEZED into President Reagan’s 
schedule last week as he prepared for. 

| the annual economic meeting of leading 
industrial democracies was a session 
highlighting both the environment he leaves and 
the one to which he will no doubt be returning. 

Added to a day of high-level briefings on the 
Tokyo meeting was a session with Republican 
Congressional leaders. It provided the President 
yet another opportunity to press party leaders on 
his top legislative priorities. It yielded no assur¬ 
ance they will be any more responsive. 

Indirectly, Mr. Reagan's top aides acknowl¬ 
edge the contrast between the strong posture he 
takes to Tokyo and the stall of his legislative 
agenda. "It has to have a salutary impact," said 
a Reagan adviser recently of the l&day, 22,000- 
piile trip. “Just in terms of the general climate, 
it rfeulfort^s the fa J ctthaVthls is a President-that.f 
has 'a great deal of influence and who has to be 
dealt with.” Thus, he added, “support for the 
President’s policies has to be a direct influence.” 

Senior aides concede that the Administration's 
request for $100 million in aid for the Nicaraguan 
insurgents still faces an uphill battle at best. As 
for the budget, the Senafe last week displayed its 
willingness to remain on a collision course with 
the Administration, rejecting nearly 6 to 1 the 
President’s proposal to eliminate 43 domestic 


programs. 

Privately, advisers acknowledge that at the 
be ginnin g of the second term, the White House 
suffered from a lade of planning. An official chal¬ 
lenging the view that the Administration is off¬ 
track said recently, “The circumstances do not 
allow that kind of approach,” adding: ".You can’t 
have a one-track program.” But he also said, “If 
you are not handling that which you know is com¬ 
ing, you damn well are not going to handle those 
things you don't know are coming.” 

TheWultitrack System* 

In recent months, the White House has been 
concentrating on firings it knew were coming. 
Starting with a well-publicized planning session 
last summer, Donald T. Regan, the chief of staff, 
set in motion a pattern that officials said paved 
the way for a productive foil. The President suc¬ 
ceeded in turning away what would have been 
viewed as a significant foreign policy defeat, 
-serious Congressional sanctions against South 
■ 'AfncaTor-Tls-policy of apartheid. On the trade 
. front, he defeated protectionist measures. He 
also met with Mikhail S. Gorbachev, the Soviet 
leader, an event that had been unforeseen last 
summer. 

In similar strategy sessions for this year, top 
aides to Mr. Reagan laid out what one official re¬ 
cently described as a "multitrack system” that 
was to allow the President to “leapfrog” priori¬ 
ties. One aspect of the plan was to have the Presi¬ 
dent emphasize a limited number of major goals 


in February's State of the Union Address. 

Under the game plan, Mr. .Reagan was to sub¬ 
mit his budget to Congress for quick and favora¬ 
ble action on cuts in domestic spending, secure 
$100 million for the contras by the end of April, 
when the current assistance program expires, at¬ 
tend the international economic meeting in 
Tokyo, win Senate passage of his plan to simplify 
the Federal income tax code and by summer con¬ 
duct a second summit with Mr. Gorbachev. The 
only item on that agenda that is on schedule is the 
trip to Tokyo. 

The uncertainty on contra aid and the near col¬ 
lapse in file Senate of the President’s plan to 
overhaul the income tax system are especially 
striking because of Mr. Reagan’s strong involve¬ 
ment in the lobbying efforts for them. But an offi¬ 
cial with a key role in the Congressional selling 
job on Nicaragua said the important fact is not 
the President’s failure to win approval but rather 
his coming dose to building a consensus for the 
proposal. “You have to look at how far we’ve 
come,” the offidal said. 

Mr. Regan is similarly optimistic on a broader 
scale. The President, he said last week, heads for 
Tokyo In better legislative shape than last year. 
Gone is the fallout from the visit to a West Ger¬ 
man cemetery in Bitburg where some Nazi elite 
troops are buried. “Because of Bitburg, he was 
having domestic problems,” Mr. Regan said. 
“He was also at the start of his second term, and 
It wasn’t known whether he was going to be a 
lame duck or not. It’s quite dear that he is far 
from a lame duck.” 

This year, Mr. Regan said, the Administration 
has largely avoided the unexpected, no matter 
what the debate over the state of the legislative 
agenda. “We have not been hit with su rpri ses,” 
he said, adding that the only major unknown has 
been terrorism, which led to the co nfron tation 
with Libya. 

“I think we’ve demonstrated,” Mr. Regan 
said, "that we’ve handled that reasonably wefl.” 


Cost-of-Living Clauses Lose Their Luster 


Workers Aren’t Betting on Inflation 


Rise and fall of the COLA 


Workers covered by union contracts that affect 1,000 workers or more and include ' 
cost-of-living adjustments (in millions, as of Oct. 1} 


Total number 
/ of workers 


Number of workers with COLA coverage 
(white numbers show percent of 



rate was 9 to 10 percent, with the Consumer 
Index charging along at an even foster cl 

Cost-of-living adjustments are also disaj 
ing because labor’s bargaining muscle h 
minished as its ranks have thinned. A t 
study by the Bureau of National Affairs,; 
vate research and publishing concern in 1 
Ington, found that, in 1985,19 percent of all s 
meats outside the construction industry pro 
for one-shot bonus payments, or so-called 1 
sum payments. The 1984 figure was 6 per 

The lump-sum approach appeals to empl 
because it is not as expensive as general wa 
creases or COLA’s. One-time payments 
erally do not raise basic pay, and so do not i 
other contract mvnrtsinn, _ uuj_ 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


By KENNETH B. NOBLE - 

WASHINGTON 

EARLY 15 years ago, amid consider¬ 
able fanfare, the Communications 
Workers of America signed its first can- 
tract with A.T.&T. that Included a 
clause automatically increasing wages as the 
Consumer Price Index rose. Labor viewed the 
cost-of-living adjustment, or COLA, as one of its 
principal achievements, a big step to wa rd insu¬ 
lating paychecks from the ravages of inflation. 

T oday , confronted with sweeping changes in 
the communications industry and a dwindling 
membership, the union is facing a May 31 dead- 
Ifoe in its negotiations with A.T. & T. When 3,000 
of its members and their families met here last 
week at their annual convention, the talk in the 
aisles and meeting rooms concentrated on job se- 
cunty. Barely a word was said about preserving 
the once-sacrosanct COLA. “It's just not going to 
be a significant issue this time around,” said 
George Kohl, research economist for the Com¬ 
munications Workers. 

Mr. Kohl's statement illustrates a quiet sea 


change in labor relations. According to the Bu¬ 
reau of Labor Statistics, the proportion of work¬ 
ers under major contracts with cost-of-living 
clauses fell to 49 percent by the end of 1985, down 
from 57 percent in 1984. 

A Rapid Decline 

Cost-of-living adj u s tm e n t s , the bureau said, 
were dropped in settlements covering 471,000 
workers, or about 40 percent of those reached last 
year. They disappeared from contracts negoti¬ 
ated between trucking companies and the team¬ 
sters’ union, and from agreements between 
manufacturers of cotton garments and the cloth¬ 
ing workers’ union. The bureau provided flesh 
evidence of the trend last week, reporting that of 
the 79 major contracts negotiated in the first 
three months of 1986, oily 12 contained COLA'S. 

Perhaps the prime factor in the disappearance 
of the COLA is that inflation has declined faster 
than seemed possible just a few years ago. Retail 
prices increased 3.8 percent in 1985 for all urban 
consumers, the smallest rise since 1972. Last 
week, they were reported to have fallen at an an¬ 
nual rate of l J percent far the first three months 
of 1986. Five years ago, the underlying inflation 


luiutc mwiiicss conditions. "COLA s wei 
news in the late 1970’s and early 80’s, and ei 

era are now taking a tough stand on them b 

or that experience,’’ said Mark de Bet 
brad of the labor law division of the United 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In the 1920’s, when cost-of-living clauses 
appearing, most union leaders also oi 
them. They called instead for a “living wai 
which they meant pay increases greater tfi 
rate of inflation. In 1948, when an inflation 
ment was negotiated between General 1 
and the United Auto Workers, it was hai 
both sides. But inflation was averaghu 
about 2 percent a year, and the adjustment 
employers a relatively painless Way of * 
workers nominal annual pay increase 

As late as 1970, only about a quarter*™ 
under major agreements had cost-of-Iivfa 
Justinents. But when the rate of inflation « 
so did the popularity of COLA™,which^J 
in 61.2 percent of all contracts ^ 1 ^ 7 ^ 

Fo T, n T’ !a ^ r off »aals Insist they are, 
oern^ about the apparent demise* 

I don’t see it as of any ereat ir^nL-Lr 16 * 
Zalusky, an 

Federation of Labor-Congress of lnS.^S 
ganizations. “What we tose^rnt 1 ?*!^ 

Mr. Bernardo of the chamk». r 
says labor’s strategy^ fe 
“Management is looting to 
“They want an insurance h 

explosive warn _to prove 
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Rare Moment for Global Economy Th© 



With inflation 
down, summit 
leaders can try 
to link policies 
without hurting 
domestic goals. 

By PETER T. KILBORN 


Washington 

I N a single week, the Japanese fret¬ 
ted that the yen had climbed too 
high. Federal Reserve Board 
chairman Paul A. Volcker thought 
aloud about the dollar collapsing, and 
Treasury Secretary James A. Baker 
3d berated West Germany for not cut¬ 
ting taxes and interest rates more. 
Meanwhile last week, the Senate Fi¬ 
nance Committee nearly blocked 
President Reagan's attempt to widen 
trade with Canada, and the acrimony 
over protectionism in agriculture 
reached the point where the Common 
Market’s ambassador to Washington 
called American charges “hog-: 
wash.” 

“The trade atmosphere is very dif¬ 
ficult,” said Lawrence B. Krause, in¬ 
ternational economist at the Brook¬ 
ings Institution. “Indeed, one could 
call it foul." 

Countries fear this kind of postur¬ 
ing and turmoil almost as much as 
the worldwide recession it can lead 
to. But now they have what Mr. Baker 
calls a “golden opportunity” to calm 
things down. 

Next Sunday through Tuesday, 
President Reagan joins leaders of 
Japan, West Germany, .Britain, 
France, Canada and Italy at an eco¬ 
nomic summit conference in Tokyo. 
They are expected to try to get mov¬ 
ing on something they have been toy¬ 
ing with for several years: speeding 
up the arduous process of imposing a 
new formal order on the world econ¬ 
omy. 

Nations last tried to craft a new for¬ 
mal order, with some success, 42 
years ago in Bretton Woods, N.H. But 
the gold-based, fixed-exchange-rate 
system they created collapsed in 1973, 
under the weight of inflation. Since 
then, currencies have been floating 
with near abandon in the market¬ 
place, to the periodic distress of the 
nations involved. 

The summit countries have begun 
calling the successor they envision to 
die Bretton Woods system “interna¬ 
tional economic policy coordination.” 
The object of the coordination, of 
course, is low inflation worldwide, 
stable interest rates and undisturbed 
growth. The term is rich with hope, 
■^purpose and; perhaps; wishful think¬ 
ing. It assumes that democratically 
elected governments will turn a blind 
eye to political pressures to cut taxes 
or interest rates, for example, if 
doing so would hurt other nations’ 
economies. But to a limited extent, 
such coordination has already shown 
it can work: It succeeded with the 
five-nation agreement in September 
that led to the dollar’s foil and with 
this year’s conceited reductions in 
world interest rates. 

Officials here warn against expect¬ 
ing much of a th^ee-day meeting. Un¬ 
like legislatures, summit conferences 
rarely make hard, climate-changing 
decisions. Non-economic issues — 
this year, terrorism and Libya — in¬ 
trude upon the economic agenda, and 
what progress emerges only in the nu¬ 
ances of words and phraseology. 

Sometimes a new economic prob¬ 
lem crashes the otherwise studiously 
orchestrated conferences, and its 
mere appearance begins the process 
of solving It. Protectionism in agri¬ 
culture, Administration officials say, 
will be such an issue in Tokyo. But on 
all issues the real solutions come 
later, in months and sometimes in 
years, after the leaders’ finance and 
trade ministers have refined the 
agreements at home and set about 
making them work.. 

"There is momentum at summits,” 
said a senior Administration official 
who insisted on remaining anony¬ 
mous. “But it's the momentum of a 
tortoise. Tortoises are relentless. 
They keep moving forward. It’s not 
as exciting as watching a hare.” 

All the nations, however, are ex¬ 
pressing the same broad sentiments 
as their leaders approach Tokyo and 
the puzzle of making international 
economic policies work. 

"We must farther promote these 
trends to put the world economy on an 
upward slope,” Japanese Prime 
Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone said 
during his visit with President Rea¬ 
gan two weeks ago. “If we were able 
to get summit countries to focus on a 
• mechanism for improving Interna¬ 
tional economic cooperation, I think 
that would be a substantial move in 
the right direction.** said another 
Reagan official, who asked to remain 
anonymous, last week. “1 think there 
will be better surveillance — better 
. international cooperation and coordi¬ 
nation,” said Count Otto Lambsdorff, 
a member of the German parliament 
and former economics minister, dur¬ 
ing a recent visit here. 

Most important. President Reagan 
might use “policy coordination^ in 
proposing an entirely new way to sta¬ 
bilize the dollar and other currencies 

_an enormously ambitious endeavor 

that was last explored, without suc¬ 
cess, In the early 1970’s. He has an op¬ 
portunity now to make his mark as an 
Innovator in the world economy just 
as he has already done at home, and 
his tipsters have been hinting for 
months that in Tokyo, he will seize it. 

“We don’t have such a proposal as I 
stand here today talking to you,”*** 

official told reporters last week. But 


I wouldn’t want to rule out the possi¬ 
bility of advancing something if we 
thought we could make some 
progress." He was not saying what he 
might advance, but that is the way 
the Administration and Secretaiy 
Baker, the President's chief eco¬ 
nomic policy maker, often begin 
preparing the press for big news. 

But there is more behind the mys¬ 
tery here than the penchant for sur¬ 
prise that characterizes the policy 
initiatives of Mr. Baker, who is now 
trying to dominate the world econ¬ 
omy, and Deputy Treasury Secretary 
Richard G. Darman. They may not 
know how far such important collabo¬ 
rators as the German and Japanese 
finance ministers are willing to go in 
sharing their policy making preroga¬ 
tives with other countries. Mr. Baker, 
therefore, could be twisting arms in 
Tokyo to try to build a consensus. 

President Reagan began laying the 
ground for monetary reform in his 
State of the Union message in Febru¬ 
ary. He ordered Mr. Baker to explore 
the possibility of a Bretton Woods-like 


110 — 


Moreover, the world economy has 
rarely looked so conducive to the kind 
of domestic economic concessions 
that chiefs of state must make in writ¬ 
ing their agreements. All their econo¬ 
mies are growing, if most of them 
slowly. Tbe dollar has dropped 30 per¬ 
cent from Us peak last year, assuring 
that Japan’s yawning trade surpluses 
and America's trade deficits will fi¬ 
nally shrink. With Interest rates 
down, industrial investment every¬ 
where — even in Europe — is likely to 
rise. And that portends a decline in 
the region’s average unemployment 
rate, which is now around 11 percent. 

Inflation, which undermined world 
economic stability in the 1970’s and 
early 1980's, is moribund, at least for 
now. Economists expect zero infla¬ 
tion in Germany and Japan this year. 
In the United States it could end the 
year no higher than 2 percent. Oil has 
been a big help, but the industrial- 
world economy was moving in those 
directions well before the plunge in oil 
prices. Economists see most every¬ 
thing getting better right through 1987 


Japan's commitment to exports. 
They have done so with trade deficits 
and deterioration of industries com¬ 
peting against the Japanese. 

Now, Mr. Nakasone is promising 
change. He has told President Rfe- 
gan that he endorses a report that 
proposes to promote Japan’s growth 
through domestic development, 
rather than exports. If he follows 
through, tbe Administration says, it 
would mark the most important shift 
in Japan’s economy since World War 
II. But last week, some senior mem¬ 
bers the Japanese Government dis¬ 
tanced themselves from the report, 
leading to confusion over Mr. Naka- 
sone's intentions. 

Another big “rigidity" Is In Europe, 
and that one has shown tew signs of 
softening. High unemployment there, 
in America’s view, is the product of 
hidebound policies and industrial 
conditions that discourage entrepre¬ 
neurship and industrial expansion. 

“The' -essential problem in Eu¬ 
rope” says W. Allen Wallis, Under 
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conference. But officials say Amer¬ 
ica’s proposal at tbe summit meeting, 
if any, would not be a call for such a 
conference — that, they say, would 
not come before December. Nor is it 
expected to be an appeal for a new ex¬ 
change rate system, at least as an end 
in itself. More likely. Administration 
officials suggest, a proposal might in¬ 
volve a new way to manage exchange 
rates, but only within the context of 
managing other gauges of economic 
performance interest cates.txade 
balances and inflation. 

Working together, in a new and in¬ 
stitutionalized way, has become im¬ 
perative, even for an American 
President who long defined coopera¬ 
tion to mean doing it his way, and let- 
tipg the market take care of the rest. 

America’s economy, for years the 
engine of tbe world economy, has 
been crawling for a year and a half, 
and to set it in motion again. Presi¬ 
dent Reagan needs help. The plunge 


— the longest recession-free stretch 
since the 1960's. 

Given all these factors, world lead¬ 
ers may now be willing to take the 
risks necessary to build a new world 
economic order. They believe that by 
doing so now, when times are condu¬ 
cive to malting new arrangements 
and concessions 10,0116 another that 
might be unpopular at home, they can 
produce a stronger economic struc¬ 
ture that will make the bad times of 
the business cycle less bad. • 

“This could be the most comfort¬ 
able economic year far industrial 
countries that anyone has seen for a 
long time,” said Anthony M. Solo¬ 
mon, termer president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. Ann 
Krueger, the World Bank's chief 
economist, says big problems hover 
over the world economy, “but there’s 
breathing room to deal with them.” 

Even some problems—which sum¬ 
mit specialists call “structural rigidi- 


Secretary of State for Economic Af¬ 
fairs, “is deeply rooted resistance to 
change.” As long as those problems 
persist, he says, Europe exerts a drag 
on the world economy. 

Against this backdrop, President 
Reagan set off Friday for Tokyo. His 
associates have reason to believe that 
on this trip, he could finally make his 
mark — not as the object of ridicule 
that he was In Europe when deficits 
werejmownting^ butas the architect of 
a pro s pero u s world 'economy. 

To some economists, however, the 
solution of negotiated coordination of 
sovereign nations’ economic policies 
reeks of idle hope in its implication 
that elected leaders will relinquish to 
foreigners some authority to disci¬ 
pline their economies. Yet since Sep¬ 
tember, policy coordination has 
proved it can work, in tbe drive on the 
dollar and the interest rate cuts. And 
only Japan's growth has atrophied 
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in oil prices and declines of the dollar, 
interest rates and inflation have 
helped. Now he must find a way to as¬ 
sure that the good times come back, 
and stay. In an evermore interde¬ 
pendent world economy, he can no 
longer do it without the help of others. 

The political environment for inno¬ 
vation and cooperation has not looked 
richer since the first summit confer¬ 
ence, in 1975, in Rambouillet, France. 
Philosophically, all the leaders view 
the world through a pragmatic con¬ 
servative lens. Tbe Europeans are all 
winding down their welfare states, 
preaching free enterprise and dereg¬ 
ulation. President Reagan, the one¬ 
time laissez-faire radical among 
them, now leans the way of the others 
in recognizing limits to unfettered 
markets. 

Even on a personal level, all get 
along. With the exception of Jacques 
Chirac, the new conservative French 
prime minister with whom Mr. Mit¬ 
terrand will have to share the dias, all 
the leaders are veterans of previous 
summit conferences and have be¬ 
come bear-hugging, call-me-Ron, 
call-me-Yasu buddies. 


ties” blocking tbe way to convergent 
national economies — seem to be di¬ 
minishing. Foremost among them 
has been American deficits, which 
European leaders said caused the 
high dollar, high interest rates, 
strains on debtor countries and gap¬ 
ing American trade deficits. 

In the past year, the deficits have 
shrunken to 5 percent of the gross na¬ 
tional product from 6 percent. The 
Congressional Budget Office sees 
them retreating in absolute numbers, 
too, from the record 1212 billion in 
1985, to fl little less than that this year 
and foiling faster later. 

“For the first time,” said Count 
Lambsdorff after his visit here last 
month, “I go home confident that 
something meaningful is under way 
to curb the deficit.'' 

Another “rigWity” has been 
Japan’s—and to a lesser extent, Ger¬ 
many’s — devotion to policies favor¬ 
ing exports over balanced trade and 
domestic economic development. 
Such policies are often sound for a 
small, struggling nation but they are 
murderous when a big one uses them. 
It means other nations must pay for 


since those initiatives. The environ¬ 
ment may be ripe now for more for¬ 
mal arrangements. - 

Mr. Reagan's proposal to consider 
a monetary conference has revived 
interest in restoring what economists 
can an external rule to discipline na¬ 
tional economies. Under the rule, cur¬ 
rencies would be fixed by tying them 
to gold or other commodities or to 
“target zones” Within which coun¬ 
tries would allow currencies to drift a 
ML When a currency fell out of line, 
the country behind it would be re¬ 
quired to modify tiie domestic poli¬ 
cies that caused the misalignment. 

But summit governments are 
weighing a less arbitrary mech¬ 
anism. They accept the thought of 
some external discipline that they 
call “surveillance.” Countries would 
agree to pursue compatible policies 
and assess their p er fo rmance by 
monitoring Important indicators of 
each country's economic perform¬ 
ance—growth, inflation and the like. 
Controversy over such coordination i 
tuns to pari on whether to include ex- 1 
change rates among the Indicators. 
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Consumer Price Fall 
Tied Mainly to Oil 



Inflation’s disappearing act contin¬ 
ued in March, with consumer prices 
dropping a steep four-tenths of 1 per¬ 
cent, the same as in February. Fall¬ 
ing oil prices get most of the credit: 
Gasoline dropped a record 12 percent. 
But analysts have been warning 
Americans not to get too smug about 
the permanency of the drop. Once oil 
bottoms out, they say, inflation is 
likely to rise again. Indeed, casts of 
services, an increasingly large seg¬ 
ment of the economy, rose in March. 

Weaknesses in the econo m y are 
showing up in other areas, too. Dura¬ 
ble goods orders fell 2.5 percent in 
March, the biggest drop in a year. 
And the fall would have been 5.7 per¬ 
cent without military orders. Part of 
the drop came from the falloff in the 
oil industry, but analysts said it also 
reflected the battle with imports. 

The Fed may not encourage United 
States interest rates to fall further, 
the Fed chairman, Paul A. Volcker 
(pictured) said. But that, he said, did 
not rule out further cuts by other na¬ 
tions. Mr. Vnlck- 
er's statements 
showed the 
United States’s 
concern that the 
fall in interest 
rates, desirable 
though it is in 
stimulating eco¬ 
nomic growth, is 
resulting in too- ^ M 
steep a drop in 

the value of the dollar. Indeed, the 
dollar hit postwar lows against the 
yen despite intervention by the Bank 
of Japan. Mr. Volcker would not say 
whether the Fed was intervening, too. 

Bond prices dropped steeply 
through the week as traders became 
increasingly convinced that the par¬ 
ty’s over, and the continued pressure 
on the dollar will push interest rates 
up. An unexpected $4.4 billion drop in 
M-l had little effect. The Dow indus¬ 
trial average rose to a record 1,855.90 
and then fell in tandem with bond 
trading, ending the week at 1,835.57, 
down 4.83: 

Japan appeared to back down on 

promises to stimulate its domestic 
markets to help its trade surplus. 
Two weeks ago, while in Washington, 
Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone 
had said he was “determined” to put 
into effect special committee recom¬ 
mendations on economic reforms. 
But back in Japan, he claimed he 
made no promises. Economists, 
recognizing that Japan’s political and 
cultural structures do not allow uni¬ 
lateral action, are disappointed that 
this latest effort toward easing trade 
pressures has apparently fizzled so 
soon, and so close to next week’s eco¬ 
nomic summit meeting. 

Japan Is dumping 64K dynamic 
RAM chips In the United States, the 
Commerce Department ruled. : 

President Reagan won the right to 
negotiate a free trade pact with 
Canada when the Senate Finance 
Committee failed to block his request 
to do so. Canada was not .likely to ne¬ 
gotiate unless it received assurances 
that Congress would not have the 
power to amend any agreement. 


A trade war with Europe appeared 
less likely after the United States and 

the European Community agreed to 
delay retaliatory salvos to their dis¬ 
pute over subsidized trade. Both sides 
will again try to negotiate a solution. 

Banks cut their prime rate agadn, to 
8.5 percent, in tandem with the cut to 
the discount rate. The prime is now at 
its lowest since 1978, but most ana¬ 
lysts think it has gone down as for as 
it will go, especially in light of Mr. 
Volcker's comments. 

Manuel H. Johnson is Ukely to be 
named the vice chairman of the Fed, 
according to White House officials. 

G.E. agreed to buy 80 percent of 
Kidder, Peabody for $600 million, tak¬ 
ing out of private hands one of the last 
big Wall Street partnerships. G.E. 
had been moving far beyond its tradi¬ 
tional electronics and industrial - busi¬ 
nesses and into the forefront of finan¬ 
cial services companies. 

OPEC agreed — to principle — to 
hold production to 16 million barrels a 
day, instead of the 17 million to 18 mil¬ 
lion barrels now being produced. But 
the group could not agree an how to 
divide the quota, which analysts say 
makes it rhetorical. 

President Reagan urged the repeal 
of the “windfall profits” tax on do¬ 
mestic oil to an attempt to help out 
those companies hit by tbe price drop. 

Oil company profits were mixed. 
Exxon’s profits rose 29.4 percent, 
Texaco’s net rose slightly, Mobil 
jumped 37.5 percent and Sun gained 
14.9 percent. But Pennzoil fell 26.3 
percent, Amoco dropped 30 percent. 
Standard Oil dropped 26.2 percent 
and Shell fell 6.8 percent. 

Thrift units would be required to 
double their net worth and adopt gen¬ 
erally accepted accounting practices 
under new rules proposed by the Fed¬ 
eral Home Loan Bank Board. 

i t f 

Bob Packwood p ropos e d ending 

most tax deductions and preferences 
in favor of lower tax rates. Senator 
Packwood hopes to infuse new Life 
into tax revision plans, which have 
stalled in the Finance Committee. 

G.M. earned $1.06 billion in the first 
quarter, a drop of nine-tenths of 1 per¬ 
cent. Chrysler fell 29.7 percent, to 
$356.9 billion, and Ford fell 7 percent, 
to $728 million. The Big Three said 
they were hurt by lower sales and the 
cost of incentive programs. 

Capital Cities/ABC bad an operat¬ 
ing profit, although it had predicted a 
loss. ... Procter & Gamble rose 4.4 

percent_Sears fell 12.5 percent on 

a drop in its merchandise group.... 
Phibro-Salomon jumped 34.8 percent 
and E.F. Hutton soared 66.4 percent. 

Union Carbide agreed to sell its 
borne and auto products businesses to 
First Boston and senior management 
to an $800 million leveraged buyout. 
The sale is part of a plan to divest as¬ 
sets, and become more profitable. 


Merrill Perlman 
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The President’s View of Deaverism 


“Mike has never put the arm on me, or sought 
anything or any influence from me since he has 
been out of government.’* Thus did President Rea¬ 
gan recently vouch for Michael Deaver, his former 
deputy chief of staff, now under investigation by the 
executive and legislative branches for possible 
violation of conflict-of-interest laws. In a technical 
sense, that testimonial to a friend may be com¬ 
pletely accurate, but as is becoming clearer, re¬ 
markably incomplete. 

Consider how much influence Michael Deaver 
clings to, 11 months after leaving Government.-He 
has become Washington’s most conspicubOsly suc¬ 
cessful lobbyist by flaunting the badges of influence 
that the President gave him, and still gives him. 
What lobbyist trying to impress foreign govern¬ 
ments and large corporations could ask for more 
than keeping his White House pass, the privilege of 
playing on the President's tennis court, even a daily 
copy of the President’s confidential schedule? 

There’s no need to put the arm on the President 
for anything. Mr. Deaver has all he needs to put the 
touch on wealthy clients and to impress the Federal 
officials whom he approaches on their behalf. 


Mr. Deaver has now created such a scandal as 
to make inevitable the appointment of an independ¬ 
ent counsel to decide whether he should be crimi¬ 
nally prosecuted. The impropriety of giving him 
red-carpet treatment at the White House would be 
evident even if his lobbying were more circum¬ 
spect But he has unabashedly circumvented the 


ethics in government law. It imposes a modest re¬ 
quirement that former officials wait a year before 
doing business with former agencies, and two years 
before they lobby an matters they handled in office. 
That Mr. Deaver, a bare two months oufr bf office, 
began representing Canada on acid-rain questions 
that he had worked on in the White House may be 
only his most flagrant infraction. 

Fortunately, the law does not allow executive 
officials to let this conduct go unexamined. Several 
Democratic senators have petitioned Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Meese ta seek an independent legal counsel to 
see how Mr. Deaver’sr behavior squares with the 
law. The same law dearly disqualifies Mr. Meese 
himself from deciding whether to prosecute his 
close colleague. 

Will President Reagan wait until Mike Deaver 
is being grilled by a special prosecutor before at 
least lifting his White House privileges? He dis¬ 
missed the idea of an independent counsel the other 
day as “ridiculous,” which shows how little he ap¬ 
preciates that the Presidency is being shamelessly 
sold out, indeed, given away. 

What does Mr. Reagan think is proper behav¬ 
ior? What standards does he demand from former 
offidals? He has been vociferous in prodaiming 
hostility to fraud, waste and abuse in other adminis¬ 
trations. His silence now on the abuse of office by his 
own former official resounds by contrast. Indeed, it 
amounts to an invitation: Officials in a position to 
cash in on public positions should feel free to do so, 
because the President of the United States doesn’t 
seem to mind. 


Budget Juggling Is Not Just a Memory 


Stealing a leaf (page 97, inter alia ) from the 
higfr-priced memoirs of David Stockman, Budget 
Director James Miller, his successor, has now an¬ 
nounced that the Federal deficit really isn’t as bad 
as the world believes — if Congress would only ac¬ 
cept his numbers. Forewarned by Mr. Stockman’s 
chronicle of his years juggling budget estimates. 
Congress ought to respond with a suspicion border¬ 
ing on contempt. 

-Mr; Stockman admits in cold type that he and' 
Murray Weidenbaum, then chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, conspired to present a “rosy 
scenario” in 1981 that made it appear the budget 
would soon balance, despite huge tax cuts and huge 
outlays for defense. Trouble is, the economy 
plunged into a deep recession, and the Government 
was saddled with five huge deficits, going on six. 

Mr. Miller’s new scenario covers only next year 
— the fiscal 1987 budget now before Congress. The 
Gramra-Rudman-Hollings law requires cutting the 
1987 deficit to $144 billion, or about $40 billion below 
the indicated deficit if nothing more were done. 
President Reagan’s proposed budget suggested a 
wholly unrealistic plan for slashing non-defense 
spending. The Senate’s Budget Committee proposed 
balancing smaller civilian cuts with tax increases* 
and military cuts, both of which President Reagan 
rejects. Mr. Miller cheerfully argues that Congress 


can leave defense and taxes alone and still satisfy 
the law if it would only use his newly “correct” esti¬ 
mates of next year’s spending and revenue. 

Mr. Miller offers estimates of defense and agri¬ 
culture outlays to replace Congress’s and now dan¬ 
gles a tempting prediction of even better economic 
conditions than the Administration originally fore¬ 
saw. Viewed his way, these corrections wipe out 


Alas,'though accountants can argueendlessly - about 
spending totals, the Congressional Budget Office 
has much more credibility than Mr. Miller among 
nonpartisan analysts. As for his forecast of the econ¬ 
omy’s effect on the budget, the first-quarter slow¬ 
down and the drop in oil prices may as easily in¬ 
crease as reduce the deficit. 

Mr. Miller insists he’s not cooking the hooks and 
deserves credit, unlike Mr. Stockman, for'debating 
the issues openly. But he speaks for an Administra¬ 
tion that has belittled the deficit problem from the 
start. First it said deficits wouldn’t happen, even 
when it saw them coming. Next it said they didn’t 
matter, though the whole world acted in the convic¬ 
tion that they did. Then, in his re-election campaign, 
President Reagan said not to worry, we’ll outgrow 
the deficits. Now the line is that they matter after 
all, but not enough to rethink defense spending or 
taxes. Wrong, every step of the way. 


Hatred in Uniform 


Marine and Army recruits swear to uphold the 
Constitution and defend the Government of the 
United States. That is reason enough for their com¬ 
manders to be alert to their participation in activi¬ 
ties of something called the White Patriot Party. 
This anti-black, anti-Semitic, paramilitary group in 
North Carolina vows to “resort to revolution” if 
elected leaders don't satisfy the grievances of white 
people. 

A small dumber of marines stationed at Camp 
Lejeune and soldiers at Fort Bragg are said to be 
serving the White Patriot Party, formerly called the 
Confederate Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. The local 
police are worried that they may be providing the 
group with weapons or explosives. 

The Army and Marine Corps are quite property 
sensitive to their servicemen's constitutional rights 
as well as vows. “We cannot restrict their freedom 
of expression, inasmuch as it does not interfere 
with their military duty or violate civilian or mili¬ 
tary law,” said an Army spokesman. “We’re inter¬ 
ested in their behavior and how they act with their 


fellow marines,” said a Camp Lejeune spokesman. 

That does not leave the commanders powerless. 
They can make quite clear, with on-duty lectures, 
that the military serves to protect free speech and 
thought but will not tolerate violence or the foment¬ 
ing of violence. They can strictly forbid such off- 
base action as drilling with weapons or in combat 
uniform with.an outside paramilitary group. They 
can cooperate closely with the police to.guard 
against the misuse of military weapons. 

A few years ago, Klan activities at a Marine 
camp in California went unchecked until cross burn¬ 
ings and other provocations created deep racial ten¬ 
sion. Commanders in North Carolina need neither 
overreact to racial insults ndr wait until extracur¬ 
ricular hatred verges on violence. Unit morale is 
very much their business. Judicious reassignments 
dap break up white supremacist cliques. Consistent 
witlr cherished rights of free speech, military per¬ 
sonnel should be expected to .understand that their 
allegiance in uniform is to all the people of the. 
United States. 


Topics 


By Air and by Sea 


s • 


How to Hail a Cab 


. Driven by . the same compulsion 
that has sent so. many people clam¬ 
bering up Mount Everest, two young 
Londoners — a Mr. McCarthy and a 
Mr. Boyd — parachuted off the Em¬ 
pire State Building last Thursday. 
That was impressive, but so was what 
Mr. Boyd did on landing. He jumped 
into a cab. — 

Jumped Into a cab/. Until his de¬ 
scent ,-tbe best way to get a New York 
City taxi was to rob a bank. That, any¬ 
way, is. what the movies and TV cop 
shows have been telling us for years. 
You grab the cash, run out onto Fifth 
Avenue and throw yourself into the 
passing Checker. 

Now though, thanks to Mr. Boyd, 
there’s a quidcer, easier way. You 
bide a chute under your shirt, pay the 


S3 for the observation platform, climb 
the five-foot concrete bulwark and the 
six-foot aluminum fence and jump — 
not forgetting, of course, to pull the 
■cord. Sixty seconds later you’re on 
Fifth Avenue and 33d Street and stop¬ 
ping traffic, including cabs. You 
could hardly do better dressed as 
King Kong himself. 


Maritime Matrimony 

Spring for the yachtsman has al¬ 
ways meant scraping barnacles and 
polishing brightwork. Nowadays it 
also means bookings for weddings. 
After a decade in which young people 
scorned nuptial ceremony, they are 
turning to yachts. The surroundings 
are romantic and the celebrations 


can be raucous without bothering 
anyone. 

Upkeep of a large yacht is now so 
expensive that wedding charters are 
welcomed by owners who would once 
have scorned the extra cash or tax ad¬ 
vantage. Others point out that New 
York’s harbor is so quiet — ocean 
traffic having moved to Ports New¬ 
ark and Elizabeth — that its spaces 
-have become romantic. 

The tread could simply reflect a 
new sense-that 'maritime and matri¬ 
mony go together. Sea captains, un¬ 
like airline pitots and. bus drivers, 
may legally perform the ceremony 
(in international waters). The sym¬ 
bolism — launching a couple an the 
ocean of life — remains obvious. And 
what could be more nautical than 
tying the knot or getting spliced? 


Letters 


History Begins to Draw Lessons From Libya Raid 


To the Editor: 

Though a mere 14 percent of the 
American public disapproved of the 
raid on Libya, the condemnation 
from every other corner of the globe 
might give us pause. Unfortunately, 
criticism has been all but invisible. 
Even Tom Wicker saw reassurance 
in apparent public belief that Presi¬ 
dent Reagan resorted to the raid only 
after trying all else to bring down Col. 
Muammar el-Qaddafl. (“After the 
Raids,” column, April 18). Moreover, 
he reasoned, “Time and history may 
prove Mr. Reagan’s raids to have 
been necessary, even fruitful." 

As a professor of history, I find, 
statements like that fascinating. 
Where, I asked myself, was the evi¬ 
dence that “history” would prove 
these raids to be fruitful? Do we so 
easily discard the right of- sovereign 
nations to exist? Do we so hastily ap¬ 
plaud the bombing of our allies* em¬ 
bassies, not to mention civilians, in-> 
eluding children? Are we comfortable 
now that it is our right as Americans 

— no, the right of the President alone 

— to decide which leaders may rule 
and which are to be eliminated? Even 
conjecture deserves a few words of 
evidence. I demand more from fresh¬ 


men on a routine exam. 

Along that vein, it is worth relating 
how my day went on Tuesday, April 
15. When I entered my undergraduate 
survey course, several students 
asked if we could talk about Libya. 
Figuring that the 19th-century settle¬ 
ment of the West could wait, I com¬ 
plied. What followed was illuminat- 
, ing. Three students, all young .men, 
instantly offered enthusiastic, color¬ 
fully phrased approval for the raid. 

They proclaimed their own willing¬ 
ness to fight, though later discussion 
revealed that none believed they 
would be called upon- to do so. Im¬ 
mediately, several women,- one 
black, the others white, forcefully re¬ 
sponded that they thought the raid 
brutal, even pointless. Several men¬ 
tioned brothers and boyfriends in the 
military who had been placed on 
alert; a few even admitted that they 
had counseled their male loved ones 
not to go. The reason? They did not 
think this raid worthwhile. 

I then asked the students if they 
could write an essay for me, detailing 
the evidence of Libyan terro rism , ex¬ 
plaining the issues behind the terror¬ 
ist acts (a word, at least, on the stale¬ 
mate in Middle Eastern politics), not¬ 
ing the stages of both negotiated and 
active resistance to Libya’s polities, 
justifying the raid and explaining 
why tiie U.S. was not only operating 
alone, but even in the face of world¬ 
wide opposition. Finally, they were to 
evaluate the outcome: would the ac¬ 
tion be a success or failure in combat¬ 
ing terrorism? 

- Essentially, I asked this class to 
write an answer providing exactlythe 
amountof inforrnation that would be - 
required if they were explaining the 
outbreak of the American Revolution, 
the causes of the Civil War, the rea¬ 
sons for the Mexican-American War 


or any other conflict we bad studied. 

Not a single student could answer 
any part of the question except one: 
they all agreed that the raid would 
produce more terror is m! Moreover, 
they all felt that they as Americans 
would not suffer from any retaliatory 
acts, but the Europeans would.- No 
matter where they stood on the issue, 
all in the class concurred that they 
hadn’t the foggiest idea what the 
whole thing was about. 

Divisions in this class mirrored ex- ' 
actiy the divisions in the national 
polls: white men overwhelming In 
their support, women and blacks 
more undecided or opposed. The rea- 
sonsj-no doubt are complex- Epssibly, 
men are more comfortable with, 
might-makes-right politics. Maybe 
they find retaliation in some way 
manly, as many women do who like-' 
wise rejoiced at the bombing. 

What bothers me is the correlation 
between delirious support and.pro¬ 
found ignorance. As a colleague in 
my department exclaimed: “Rea¬ 
gan led them all Into a dark closet 
-and then said, ‘See!’ They all 
screamed. ‘I see. Lord, I see!* But. 
they see nothing.** I was hoping Tom 
Wicker might turn on the light.! 
Maybe someone else will. Usually 
history does. Teresa Meade 

New York, April 18, 1986 
The writer is an assistant professor at 
Towson State University in Maryland. 


The Administration, you and Brit¬ 
ain’s Prime Minister Thatcher con¬ 
cluded that if indisputable evidence 
linked Libya to the Berlin disco explo¬ 
sion, It followed as the night the day 
thatva hit-and-miss bombing raid was 
the best available response.But allies 
should be respected, not faulted, for 
finding this a dangerous non sequitur. 
NATO does not exist to launch air at¬ 
tacks against the crimes of a tinhorn. 

Loyalty includes trying to stop a 
friend from indulging in counterpro¬ 
ductive overkill. Since Constitution, 
Congress and War Powers‘Act have not 
stopped this Administration from at¬ 
tacking whom it chooses, America 
may yet be grateftil for our allies* loyal 
opposition. MALCOLM H. BELL 

Norwalk, Conn., April 21, 1986 


Leaflets, Not Bombs 


TVue Loyalty 

To the'Editor: 

Your April 17 editorial impugning 
the loyalty of North Atlantic Treaty 



Bob Gate 


To the Editor: 

At a cost of millions of dollars and 
an indeterminate number of lives, we 
demonstrated to the Libyan people 
our ability to hit — and hurt — them 
at any time. : 

I would have done it differently. 
Consider this scenario: 

. It’s just after dark in Tripoli. 
Crowds throng tiie. streets. Shops, cof¬ 
feehouses arid bazaars are crowded 
and busy Suddenly, a blinding flash 
turns night, into-.day. .Eyes dazzled, 
people mill about in near-panic. The 
light fades, darkness returns and’ a 
distant “boomt” Then, drifting out of 
the night sky like falling leaves, come 
leaflets — for too many for even the 
most zealous of police forces to 
gather before the people do. Printed 
in Arabic, they carry news and photos 
of victims of terrorism around the 
world. '• . ; . - 

Just one ieaflet^preading flash 
“bomb,” dropped by a plane flying so 
high and so fast that it can't be seen, 
can’t be heard and can’t be hit by any 
antiaircraft missile. Night after night 
after night this goes on — the flash, 
the boom and the leaflets. Always the 
leaflets, spelling out the acts of terror¬ 
ism, the aggression against hitherto 
peaceful neighbors and the Vast sums 
of money spent on .offensive weapons 
at a time when poverty stalks the land. 
— and constantly reminding the peo¬ 
ple how easily a shower of leaflets 
could have been a . rain of real 
bombs. George w. Earley 

Bloomfield, Conn., April 17,1986 


Organization allies who opposed our 
“surgical strike" against Colonel 
Qaddafi was of a piece with recent 
Administration slurs against the loy¬ 
alty of members of Congress who op¬ 
pose aid to the Nicaraguan contras. 
The resort to violence, we were told 
both times, is the true and only way. 

But loyalty works both ways. The 
allies were no more disloyal to oppose 
the raid tean toe Unif erf States yas to , 
launcW^-fc - Predictably, terrorism, 
American fears and anti-American 
feeling have escalated. The Adminis¬ 
tration was first disloyal if it urged its 
allies to support a major blunder. 


Minors and Adults 


To the Editor: 

Whether in reference to “protecting 
ours" or bombing theirs,” categoriz¬ 
ing “women and children” together. 
In a group apart from men, is offen¬ 
sive. Such usage is a propaganda tech¬ 
nique designed to inflame passions 
and rally public opinion by brfogiiig-to 
m md-fo^ep.heroes^desciriRg: damsels 
in distress: tf one-wishes-4e--distin- 
guish between civilian minors and 
adults, fine. But women are not chil¬ 
dren. Deborah Plumer 

Brooklyn, April 21,1986 


Insurers Pocket 
Hospital Savings 


Is the Arms Control Agency For Control? 


To the Editor: 

For the last year insurance compa¬ 
nies have been reaping large windfall 
profits as a result of a sharp decline in 
hospital use, while the premiums they 
charge have continued to increase. 
The profits are particularly large 
since hospitalization accounts for the 
biggest share of the medical costs in¬ 
surance companies reimburse. 

The decrease in hospital use is the 
direct result of recent very effective 
government regulations intended to 
decrease the cost of treating the sick. 
Unfortunately, the savings brought 
about by these changes are not flow¬ 
ing to those they were intended to 
benefit—individuals, businesses and 
the Government, whose tab for medi¬ 
cal-insurance premiums has not been 
lowered. Rather, the savings are find¬ 
ing their way into the corpor a te cof¬ 
fers' of the industry. 

Strong regulations on hospitaliza¬ 
tion were enacted to reduce the cost 
of delivering medical care to society, 
not to enrich the insurance industry. 
The-time has come for insurance 
companies to lower their premiums 
and pass on the savings to the pub¬ 
lic. Jean-Claude Bystryn, M.D. 

New York, April 8, 1986 


To the Editor: 

Kenneth Adel man, the director of 
our Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (ACDA), has made a case 
(letter, April 2) against the compre¬ 
hensive test ban and the antisatellite 
ban. both proposed for arms control. 

In connection with the former he 
states that “A ban makes sense only 
when a nuclear deterrent is no longer 
so essential for international security 
and stability.” Since nuclear deter¬ 
rence will be unnecessary only when 
the Soviet Union has dismantled all 
its nuclear weapons, can one under¬ 
stand why ACDA would want to pro¬ 
pose such a treaty then and not now? 

Mr. Adel man further confuses a 
test ban, which eliminates tfests, with 
our present treaty which limits the 
size of a test to 150 kilofons. The veri¬ 
fication problem to which he refers 
has to do with whether either side can 
tell if the other has made a test 20 per¬ 
cent above the agreed 150-kiloton 
limit of the present treaty, which al¬ 
lows tests. ACDA knows that there is 
simply no question about our ability 
to detect whether a test has taken 
place. (ACDA must also be aware 
that the C.I.A. has officially revised 
downward, by 20 percent. Adminis¬ 
tration estimates of the strength of 


Soviet tests [news story, April 2] 
thereby questioning even Addman* 
concern about treaty violations.) 

Mr. Adelman then argues agains 
an antisatellite ban on the ground 

- that “the Russians have long had ai 
operational antisatellite capability 
which threatens U.S. low-altitud 
satellites.” A Russian ability to de 
stray the U.S. satellites that are then 
to detect a Russian “first strike' 
would indeed seem to be terribly dan 
gerous, unless one knows that i 
would take at least a week for tin 
crude Russian ASAT missiles to shoo 
them down. Can ACDA really believt 

- the Russians would give us a week’s 
. warning of a first strike? 

A more serious omission is tiie foci 
that no Russian ASAT can knock out 
the more crucial satellites, those in 
geocentric orbits hovering at high at 
titudes that are completely out d 
range. Tests of such powerful ASATs 
could be easily monitored, to verity 
compliance if there were a treaty for¬ 
bidding them. 

What can we conclude when the di¬ 
rector of the Arms Control Agency 
argues so strongly against arms con- 
tr °l ? Sherman Frankel 

Professor of Physics, Pennsylvania U. 

• Philadelphia, April 4,1986 


For All the Attractions of Failure, It’s Probably Better to Succeed 


To the. Editor: _ 

Laurence Shames (Op-Ed, April 12) 
siteks to claim that success is failure 
and vice versa. This may be consoling 
to “those who ne’er succeed," but the 
paradox-doesn't withstand scrutiny. A 
person may be a success in some areas 
and not in others: for instance, a great 
parent, a good lawyer and a skilled 
bridge player, but a terrible golfer. It 
is not necessary, though I don't knock 
it, to change the whole world to accom¬ 
plish worthwhile deeds. Few indeed 
are those who can change the world, 
but those who fill their places in it with 
grace are successes and are to be com¬ 
mended. It is better, Mr. Shames's 
comments notwithstanding, to suc¬ 
ceed than to fall. I've tried them both, 
and I know. 

John Milton may, as Mr. Shames 
says, have failed to “justify the ways 
of God to man,” and that’s too bad. 
but he succeeded in writing a monu¬ 


mental poem and in that success jus¬ 
tified the ways of roan to God. 

My view of the levels of success, in 
ascending order, are: 

• Don’t be a burden on anyone else, 
or cause anyone pain. 

• Be good at something that makes 
someone happier than he or she would 
otherwise have been. 

• Make a positive difference to 
someone or to a portion of the world. 

Lofty aims are useful only when 
they are possible of accomplishment. 
But failing at a noble goal helps no 
one. Rena G. Kunis 

Bellerose, N.Y., April 12, 1986 


To the Editor: 

Laurence Shames has put his 1 
on. an egregious failing in our na 
“character." Indeed, he has pi 
out that character is not valued 
anymore. 

Elbowing character-aside in 
of status will be, in the long run, 
devastating to the fabric of our 
zation than our runaway na' 
debt and the specter of nucleai 
Not much longer can we afford t 
rifice our values, our ideals an 
children on the altars of caree 
success- Robert a. Di Cl 
Nantucket, Mass., April 14 


The Times welcomes fetters from 
readers, tetters for publication must 
include the writer’s name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of moil received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl¬ 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Flora Lewis 

What 
Is an 
Ally? 

Paris 

T here has been a maximum of 
short-term politicking and a 
minimum of strategic political 
thought in the matter of opposing 
Libyan-backed terrorism. This has 
been the case in Europe, except for 
Britain’s Margaret Thatcher, as well 
as in Washington. 

The French are deeply upset now by 
die reaction of Americans to their re¬ 
fusal to allow overflights for the U.S. 
raid on Libya. Many claim that France 
has been unjustly singled out for anger 
and what amounts to a spontaneous 
popular boycott. To the question “What 
are allies for?” the indignantly defen¬ 
sive answer is another question. Do 
you expect us to knuckle under to the 
U.S. (Hi everything? 

As they reconsider, a number of 
eminent French commentators have 
attacked their Government for its pu¬ 
sillanimity, its craven shortsighted¬ 
ness, and for risking the danger of a 
breach in the alliance. The claim that 
France would have supported a big¬ 
ger, more decisive American attack 
on Libya seems to be a deliberate ef¬ 
fort in Washington ami Paris to 
muddy the tracks and help leaders on 
both sides escape a disagreeable con¬ 
frontation. 

Critical articles in the two main 
French news weeklies brush the soph¬ 
istry aside with headlines reading 
“The French Rejection,” ,! A Friend¬ 
ship Betrayed." "The Ostrich,” "The 
Europe of Impotence,” and argue 
that the Atlantic rift outweighs what¬ 
ever illusory advantages Europe 
thought to gain. They call for support¬ 
ing the U.S. without quibbles. 

But the perils are not so clear on 
public opinion. Gallup showed a ma¬ 
jority (59 percent) approving the 
American raid but a larger majority 
(63 percent) approving French re¬ 
fusal of overflight. Louis Harris, 
taken a few days later, showed a ma¬ 
jority (56 percent) disapproving the 
raid and an overwhelming majority 
(79 percent) approving the Govern¬ 
ment's decision. Yet most people 
seem to be hurt and surprised that 
Americans take it badly. 

The attitude gap is enormous. It is 
necessary now to separate the issues 
of the raid itself and the meaning of 
alliance. 

1 think the raid was unwise because 
it could not advance the goal of stop¬ 
ping terrorism. In fact, the high-deci¬ 
bel crusade against terrorism ad¬ 
vances its objectives. It is certainly a 
brutish evil, but not the only one in the 
world. In terms of injury and death to 
individuals, corruption and degrada¬ 
tion of society, erosion of political in¬ 
stitutions and the rule of law, the drug 
traffic is much worse. 

The terrorists have been awarded 
the limelight, to a degree far beyond 
their own capacity of achievement. I 
suspect that is because it is easier to 
single out and dramatize the role of 
Libya’s Colonel Qaddafi with his 
Soviet weapons than that of drug 
dealers, as an old western embodies 
the struggle of forces of good and evil, 
identifying them with a white or 
Mack bat. 

International problems may bring 
high adventure but they are not an en¬ 
tertainment. It isn't difficult to figure. 
out what the Russians must be calcu¬ 
lating in their shrill but prudent han¬ 
dling ofthe Libyan case. They are not 
giving Colonel Qaddafi enough sup- 
post to protect him from America’s 


Where Will the Libyan Episode Lead? 


The issue of 
the Libya raid 
must now 
be considered 
separately 


ire, which they have given Syria’s 
President Hafez al-Assad. 

They don't like Mr. Qaddafi because 
he is unpredictable, uncontrollable, a 
worrisome rogue. But they are giving 
Libya enough support so that if the U.S. 
should manage to topple the colonel, 
Moscow will be in a good position to 
have even better relations with a suc¬ 
cessor regime and perhaps convert it 
Into a reliable Soviet ally like South 
Yemen or Ethiopia. 

There is no sign that Washington has 
given much thought to what might 
come after Mr. Qaddafi. It is as if the 
story of terrorism and the nuisance 
value of Libya aid when life ends. Deal¬ 
ing seriously with the trouble doesn't 
require such a loss of perspective, but 
that is no excuse for allied apathy. 

The importance of the U.S. attack on 
Libya, the campaign against terror¬ 
ism, and the troubled alliance includ¬ 
ing French-American relations are on 
quite different levels of magnitude. 

If the raid did anything useful at 
ail, it may have been to stimulate the 

Europeans out of their cringing leth¬ 
argy at the call for sanctions against 
Libya. They are edging up to a recog¬ 
nition that they have far greater in¬ 
terests elsewhere. But fighting ter¬ 
rorism is a bigger question, and it win 
take many more concerted Interna¬ 
tional measures. 

Far beyond that is the need to reaf¬ 
firm Western solidarity and lead peo¬ 
ple on both sides of the Atlantic back to 
an understanding of their reasons for 
fr tawdchf p and mutual support. That Is 
the task for the Tokyo summit, and 
European leaders must realize that 

this time the onus is on them. □ 


Toward 

Global 

Order 

By Eugene V. Rostow 

Washington 

M ost comments on 
the United States' 
accelerating cam¬ 
paign against 
Libya have treated 
it as an isolated 
episode, provoked by an eccentric, 
and confined to the issue of terrorism, 
for which a state is legally responsi¬ 
ble. But the American pressure on 
Libya should also be viewed in the 
cold perspective of geopolitics as the 
first step in carrying out what should 
be called the Reagan Doctrine. 

The United States has finally begun 
to supplement the Truman Doctrine 
of containment by undertaking a 
policy of more active defense against 
the process of Soviet expansion. In 
this context, the bombing of Libya is a 
breakthrough of incalculable psycho¬ 
logical and political importance. 

It has been obvious for some time 
that a Western policy of active de¬ 
fense against Soviet expansion is 
inevitable and overdue. For nearly 40 
years, the West has carried out the 
Truman Doctrine, sometimes well 
and sometimes badly, and waited pa¬ 
tiently for Soviet policy to mellow 
under the benign influence of Russian 
high culture, in accordance with 
George F. Kerman's 1947 prediction. 

But the West can no longer assume 
that Soviet policy will mellow through 

Eugene V. Rostow is visiting re¬ 
search professor of law and diplo- 
macy-at the National Defense Univer¬ 
sity. 


natural causes alone. The Soviet 
thrust for power has gone far beyond 
what the limits of Western tolerance 
should be. America and its allies con¬ 
front the problem that dominated 
British foreign policy for 400 years — 
the occasional btd of a strong power 
for mastery rather than for security 
within the equilibrium of an effective 
balance-of-power system. 

Unless the Truman Doctrine is re¬ 
juvenated, modernized and supple¬ 
mented by a prudent and effective 
strategy of counterattack, we shall 
lose whatever chance there may be 
for true detente — that is. for a rela¬ 
tionship of cooperation in which the 
Soviet Union gives up its Faustian 
dream of empire, becomes a respon¬ 
sible member of the Security Council 
and lives like other states within its 
legitimate borders in accordance 
with the rules of the Charter. - 

Libya, a Soviet client state if not a 
true satellite, is a cautiously chosen 
first target in President Reagan's 
campaign of active defense. The 
Soviet Union would have preferred an 
American attack on Cuba and Nicara¬ 
gua. Such moves, the Russians could 
hope, would involve the United Slates 
so deeply in Western Hemisphere af¬ 


fairs that it would withdraw troops 
from Europe and neglect its interests 
in Europe, Asia and the'Middle East. 

On the other hand, Western inter¬ 
vention in more sensitive parts of the 
world — Syria, for example — might 
well have had other Implications. It 
could have been more than a warning 
shot across the bows and an invitation 
to serious conversation not about 
arms control alone but about the far 
more important question of compli¬ 
ance with the agreed rules of world 
public order. Forty years of quiet di¬ 
plomacy on that subject have not got¬ 
ten the Soviet leadership's attention. 

Libya is a well-chosen target for an¬ 
other reason: the forcible removal of 
the Qaddafi regime would be fully 
justified under the existing rules of in¬ 
ternational law. 

There have been repeated warnings 
over the years that unless the Soviet 
Union complied with the United Na¬ 
tions Charter's rules, those rules 
could cease to control the conduct of 
the Western nations. As Adlai E. Ste¬ 
venson remarked a generation ago. 


America will not stand by and be 
“nibbled to death.” And Secretary of 
State George P. Shultz has said that it 
is ridiculous for the Soviet Union, 
which proclaims its right to support 
movements of national liberation, to 
object if we should do likewise. 

But an attack on Libya would not 
require the United States and its 
allies to take the fateful step of going 
beyond the nominal rules of interna¬ 
tional law. Libya under Muammar el- 
Qaddafi has flagrantly and continu¬ 
ally violated those rules. Years of dip¬ 
lomatic effort, and military warning 
have made it clear that Colonel Qad¬ 
dafi has no intention of complying 
with the law. That being the case, 
every state Injured by Libya's actions 
has the right, alone or with others, to 
use whatever force is reasonably nec¬ 
essary to put an end to Libya's Illegal 
behavior. Libya is In the legal posi¬ 
tion of the Barbary pirates. 

Ideally, the police action against 
Libya should be undertaken by a group 
of the larger North Atlantic Treaty Or¬ 
ganization allies and perhaps other 


countries as well. They should issue a 
declaration on the responsibility of 
states for illegal acts committed from 
their territory, calling on all states to 
put an end to such practices and an¬ 
nouncing that they will act if neces¬ 
sary to enforce compliance with the 
rules of international law. The NATO 
allies have demonstrated their ca¬ 
pacity for concerted action on many 
critical issues, including Middle East¬ 
ern policy between 1967 and 1969 and 
the Soviet attempt, between 1981 and 
1983, to prevent deployment of inter¬ 
mediate-range nuclear missiles. De¬ 
spite European doubts and hesitations 
about the efficacy of the American 
proposal to bomb Libya, there is every 
reason to suppose that in time the key 
allies will agree on a realistic and deci¬ 
sive policy for dealing with Colonel 
Qaddafi and other regimes responsible 
for terrorism. 

No one can rejoice over these som¬ 
ber prospects for American and 
Western foreign policy. But the world 
political system cannot operate in¬ 
definitely under a double standard. □ 


The raid is 
a first step 
in an 
overdue 
effort 
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Soviet 
expansion 





Further 
Into 
A Trap 

By Gary Sick 

T he number of terrorist 
incidents directed 
against American citi¬ 
zens living, working or 
traveling outside the 
United States has in¬ 
creased dramatically in the past 
three years. More Americans have 
been killed or wounded in such at¬ 
tacks in the past 30 months than in the 
previous 13 years. 

The significance of these figures 
should not be exaggerated. What is 
most remarkable about the statistics 
on terrorism is the relative Immunity 
that Americans have enjoyed for so 
long. Of the 812 incidents of interna- 

Gary Sicfe, a member of the National 
Security Council-staff in the Carter 
Administration, is aulYmr of “All Fall 
Down: America's Tragic Encounter 
With fran.” 




tional terrorism in 1985 — a very bad 
year — fewer than 20 involved Amer¬ 
icans. A total of 23 Americans were 
killed in such incidents — about one- 
fourth the number who die each year 
as a result of being struck by light¬ 
ning. Terrorism may be immensely 
ugly and menacing, but for Amer¬ 
icans It is still extraordinarily uncom¬ 
mon. 

Still, the upsurge of American casu¬ 
alties, particularly in the Middle 
East, is an unmistakable and disturb¬ 
ing trend. Is it likely to get better or 
worse? Can American policies make 
a difference? 

Terrorism is as ancient as politics. 
The words “thug," “assassin” and 
“zealot” originated with well-organ¬ 
ized extremist movements that pre¬ 



dated by many centuries Muammar 
el-Qaddafi, Abu Nidal and the Ayatol¬ 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini. In the future 
as in the past, those who hold the ex¬ 
isting order in utter contempt will 
perpetually rediscover the power of a 
tiny group to intimidate and frighten 
those whom they cannot persuade. 
There will always be desperate indi¬ 
viduals who conclude that their cause 
can be redeemed only by acts of vio¬ 
lent, often random, defiance. Like 
vice or corruption, terrorism .can be 
fought, managed, controlled; but it 
cannot be eradicated. 

Over the next generation, terror¬ 
ism is likely to get worse rather than 
better. One of the most obvious rea¬ 
sons is simple demographics. Today 
60 percent of the population of the 
third world is under 20 years old. 
There is no historical precedent for a 
demographic eruption of this magni¬ 
tude, so predictions about its conse¬ 
quences must be made with caution. 
However, one effect may well be a 
substantial increase in political insta¬ 
bility and extremist activity. 

The social ferment experienced by 
America and other industralized 
countries in the 1960's and 1970's when 
the post-Worid War II “baby boom” 
generation was coming of age is still a 
vivid memory. If that experience is 
any guide, the immensely larger 
population wave about to sweep over 
the less prosperous and often politi¬ 
cally unstable countries of the devel- 


In the next 
generation, 
terrorism 
is likely 
to worsen 


oping world may prove to be the most 
important single fact Of international 
politics between now and the year 
2000 . 

The policies of the United States or 
any other nation can do nothing to al¬ 
ter the demographic facts. However, 
it would be foolhardy to pursue poli¬ 
cies that fail to take account of the 
longer-term Implications of these 
new realities. 

In recent years, American policy in 
the Middle East has moved steadily 
in the direction of increased engage¬ 
ment as a partisan — even a combat¬ 
ant — in the conflicts of the region. 
First in Lebanon and more recently in 
Libya, the United States has injected 
itself not as an intermediary or 
peacemaker but as a direct partici¬ 
pant in regional disputes. 

Most Americans exult at sending a 
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“message" to Colonel Qaddafi. But 
the syntax of violence is as ambigu¬ 
ous as that of diplomacy. The mes¬ 
sage we think we are sending to Colo¬ 
nel Qaddafi may not be the message 
that is being received by a new gener¬ 
ation in the Middle East that is being 
conditioned to regard the United 
States as a distant, indifferent bully. 

Moreover, the policy is not working. 
On the contrary, the backlash has 
forced the United States to curtail or 
terminate its official presence in Leba¬ 
non, in Libya and now in the Sudan, in 
addition to the earlier withdrawal from 
Iran. Private firms and individual 
Americans have followed suit. This ex¬ 
odus of American influence and pres¬ 
ence from the Middle East is, of 
course, precisely what the terrorists 
imped to achieve. That is the terror 
trap; succumbing to our own sense of 
outrage, we do ourselves more damage 
than the terrorists could ever hope to 
accomplish by themselves. 

The Middle East policies of three 
previous administrations have been 
discarded almost casually in favor of 
a policy of military retribution. The 
new posture is undeniably popular 
with the American people, but public 
responsibility for foreign affairs is 
not a popularity contest. In this mo¬ 
ment, as we brace for another round 
of terrorist escalation, there is per¬ 
haps still time for a sober reassess¬ 
ment of our national priorities and ob¬ 
jectives in the Middle East. □ 


WASHINGTON | James Reston 


Cuomo’s Political Gamble 


WASHINGTON 

W hen the Governor of New 
York criticizes the President 
of the United States and his 
policies as sharply as Mario Cuomo did 
before the American Newspaper Pub¬ 
lishers Association in San Francisco 
the other day, you have to think he's in 
a great hurry, to leave Albany and re¬ 
place Ronald Reagan in the White 
House. 

That’s only half right, he told me in 
his Manhattan office. He's going to 
seek another term as governor, he 
said, and see what happens later when 
other candidates run through the state 
Presidential primary elections. 

Wrong decision, says Robert 
Strauss, the former Democratic na-’ 
tional chairman, who knows a thing 
or two about the mysteries of politics. 
It’s a long, weary journey from now 
to the nominating conventions of 1988, 
he adds, but you have to run for it and 
not merely speak for it, no matter 
how well you speak. 

Maybe so, says the Governor. It's a 
gamble, but he’ll take his chances. For 


he has a different view about the mood 
of the voters, or at least what their 
mood is likely to be two years from now 
when Mr. Reagan is no longer on the 
ticket and the people begin to think 
about policy instead of personality. 

He concedes that the President is 
now "the most powerful political 
force in the country," but he does not 
believe in “a conservative Reagan 
Revolution." 

“Everybody wants to feel good,” 
Mr. Cuomo said, “but after a while, if 
the kids can't afford to go to college or 
buy a house, or keep the farm, or get 
a job, they won’t feel so good." He re¬ 
jects the notion, popular with some 
Democratic leaders, that his party 
should abandon its liberal philosophy 
and move to the right. If the people 
are really in a conservative mood, in 
favor of more billions for defense at 
the expense of the poor and the mid¬ 
dle class, then, he says, they’ll vote 
for Republican conservatism and not 
some bogus Democratic substitute. 
Corrections, yes, but capitulation to 
Reaganomics, no! 


He made this point clear in his 
speech to the publishers in San Fran¬ 
cisco, as he did at the last Democratic 
Presidential nominating convention 
in that city. 

He talked about the “despair" of 
the poor that is threatening the tran¬ 
quillity of the whole nation, and he 
kept insisting that this was not a ques¬ 
tion of “moral responsibility" but of 
the self-interest of all our people. 

He accused the Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration of “squandering” billions of 
dollars on defense while' lacking a 
sense of “compassion" for the people 
who were left behind. 

"We cannot," he insisted, “watch 
the numbers of our poor grow, our mid¬ 
dle class shrink, their dreams wither, 
and think that the loss in productivity, 
the burden on our resources, the in¬ 
creased violence and disorientation 
will not threaten'us all.” 

No governor of New York has 
talked in such terms about an admin¬ 
istration in Washington since Frank¬ 
lin Roosevelt condemned Herbert 
Hoover during the economic depres¬ 


sion and Presidential election of 1932. 

Did Mr. Cuomo go too far too soon 
in the campaign? Was he right to de¬ 
cide to seek another four-year term 
as Governor, which he could not com¬ 
plete if he really got into the Presi¬ 
dential race in 1988? 

. His party is divided an these points. 
Senator Pat Moynihan, unlike Mr. 
Strauss, believes Mr. Cuomo is right to 
try for another term as Governor. 

Others think he is wropg to attack 
the President at the height of Mr. 
Reagan’s popularity, and to believe 
that the conservative cycle in our 
politics has ran. its course. 

But Mr. Cuomo does not agree. At 
' the least, he says, the conservative 
era is waning, as it did in the 20’s and 
again in the 60's, in the way that the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal faded as 
the people tired of that status quo. 

By 1988, he believes, when the 
Democratic opposition is not Ronald 
Reagan but George Bush or Bob Dole 
or Jack Kemp, the people will wonder 
why the budget deficits are at a 
record high and why, after spending a 


He’ll wait 
and see 
about ’88 


trillion dollars on defense, the Rea-, 
gan Administration continues to 
argue that in many ways we still lag 
behind the Russians. 

Governor Cuomo was well aware 
that he was making a tough anti-Re- 
publican speech in San Francisco to an 
audience of newspaper publishers who 
are not famous for supporting the 
Democratic Party. But he is not likely 
to change his theme, or weep on his pil¬ 
low if after the primaries his party 
does not summon him to the rescue. 
Too many people are hurting, he 
thinks. They are crying for food and 
jobs and houses, and President Reagan 
has given them tranquilizers. ' □ 
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‘Tai-pan’ Sees Old China and New Arts & 


By JOHN F. BURNS 


ZHUHAI, China 

T he history of American film 
and television production in 
China has been prickly from 
the start. 

Not long after President 
Nixon made his breakthrough trip 
here in 1972, there was the well-known 
New York television producer who re¬ 
jected a “typical” family chosen for 
her by the Chinese because one of the 
children had jug ears. And later — 
among other examples — there were 
a couple of “Love Boat” specials that 
featured American tourists behaving 
as though they had made their land¬ 
fall in Miami rather than Peking. 

Lately, the task of squaring Amer¬ 
ican needs and Chinese sensibilities 
has fallen to the most ambitious 
project yet, a film version of James 
Clavell’s epic novel “Tai-pan.” 
Nearly 20 years after Hollywood first 
considered the idea, the de Laurentiis 
Entertainment Group has committed 
$25 million to a big-screen version of 
Mr. Clave ITs saga about the 19th-cen¬ 
tury swashbucklers who built com¬ 
mercial empires — and the colony of 
Hong Kong — out of the opium trade 
along the South China coast. 

Not long ago, a crew beaded by 
Raffaella de Laurentiis, the Italian 
film maker’s 33-year-old daughter, 
completed more than three months of 
shooting for the film, scheduled for 
release later this year. Treading in 
the footsteps of William Jardine, the 
Scots-bom trader who was the arche¬ 
type of the men who inspired Mr. Cla¬ 
vell’s tale. Miss de Laurentiis used 
locations in Canton and along the 
Pearl River, which carried the 
traders inland from the sea. Early 
Hong Kong, Britain’s prize from the 
Opium War of 1840-42, was re-created 
on the beachfront here in Zfauhai, 
across the border from Macao. 

Miss de Laurentiis. whose mother 
is the Italian actress Silvana Manga- 
no, took a number of risks in what 
was her fifth production for her fa¬ 
ther’s company. Among them was 
her decision to compress Mr. Cla¬ 
vell’s complex novel, 734 pages in its 
paperback version, to a two-hour pro¬ 
duction for theater release. Several of 
those involved in the project, includ¬ 
ing the Canadian director Daryl 
Duke, who directed the “Thornbirds” 
mini-series for the American Broad¬ 
casting Company, felt that a mini- 
series might have made for more 
satisfactory development of the char¬ 
acters in “Tai-pan/* as well as mak¬ 
ing fuller use of the pictorial oppor¬ 
tunities of filming in China. 

With her father, who remained in 


close contact with the production 
from his base in Los Angeles, Miss de 
Laurentiis took other gambles with 
the casting. The role of Dirk Struan. 
the Jazdine-like character who is the 
central figure in the bode, went to 
Bryan Brown, the 38-year-old Aus¬ 
tralian who first impressed American 
audiences as one of three soldiers on 
trial for their lives in the Boer War 
saga “Breaker MoranL” For his first 
major role in an American film, Mr. 


received a nearly universal drubbing 
from the critics. This did little to en¬ 
hance a career whose major credits 
had been “Conan the Barbarian” and 
its sequel, “Conan the Destroyer.” 

At the “Tai-pan” signing, the pro¬ 
ducer told associates it was “either 
my greatest adventure, or my worst 
mistake.” Nine months later, she had 
no doubts. As the crew completed 
filming, she sat in her jeans cm the 
beachfront while stuntmen shot a ty- 


Hong Kong, hundreds of Chinese pro¬ 
duction personnel and extras were 
pulled off the set, halting the $100,000- 
a-day shoot while a letter papering 
over the affair was delivered to the 
publishers in Hong Kong. 

The strains spread to the 150 for¬ 
eigners on the ‘Tai-pan” crew, a 
mixture of about 20 nationalities, pre¬ 
dominantly American, British and 
Italian, in one camp, with the pro¬ 
ducer, were those who felt the ChL 
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Bryan Brown stars in the screen adaptation of the James Ciavell novel “Tai-pan/’ a $25 
million production filmed in China amid controversy. 


Brown had to acquire a Scottish ac¬ 
cent—not easy for an Australian, but 
perhaps less demanding than the 
transition required of his Shanghai- 
born co-star, 23-year-old Joan Chen, 
who was famous as a child actor in 
China but who never acted in a West¬ 
ern production before. 

The toughest choice was the deci¬ 
sion to film in China. But after mak¬ 
ing eight preparatory trips here in II 
months. Miss de Laurentiis signed a 
production contract with the Chinese 
in May 1985. 

The venture carried heavy implica¬ 
tions for her reputation as a producer. 
In 1384 her previous film, the $45 mil¬ 
lion science-fiction production 
“Dune,” shot on location in Mexico, 


phoan sequence, her voice fighting 
wind machines blowing a gale 
through water pumped from the 
South China Sea. “Was it a good idea 
coming here, given what I now 
know?” she said, running a hand 
through her tousled blonde hair. “No. 
And would I come here again? Again, 
no.” 

The producer’s bluntness was con¬ 
troversial on the “Tai-pan" set from 
the start. Production had hardly 
begun when she launched into a run¬ 
ning battle with the Chinese host or¬ 
ganizations, Central China television 
and Pearl River Studios, the state-run 
film makers in Canton. After one 
sharply critical interview appeared 
in English-language newspapers in 


nese had been consciously obstruc¬ 
tive, forcing clumsy script changes to 
suit political predilections, levying 
exploitative charges, entangling the 
production in red tape and doing little 
to boost a dismally low level of effi¬ 
ciency for an endeavor that contrib¬ 
uted $8 million to their economy. 
Others felt that the hosts had gen¬ 
erally (tone their best, that a clash of 
cultures was inevitable and that mat¬ 
ters would have gone more smoothly 
if Miss de Laurentiis had been less 
confrontational. 

Charles Jennings, an American 
whose job as executive in charge of 
production put him in the thick of 
many of the disputes, belonged to the 
second camp, as did the director, Mr. 


Leisure 


Duke. However, both said that factors 
beyond Miss de Laurentiis’s control, 
including the unsophisticated nature 
of the Chinese film industry and con¬ 
tinuing political sensitivities, raised 
questions about the viability of any 
major Hollywood-style production 
here. Mr. Jennings, who has plans for 
further productions in China, said 
that the lesson of ‘Tai-pan” was to 
stick to smaller projects. “I wouldn’t 
do anything so big again,” he said. 
“With Tai-pan,* we asked the Chi¬ 
nese to go from the horse-and-b uggv 
kind of operation they have in their 
own industry to a Ferrari, and they’re 
not ready for that yet.” 

Sou Oiangcheng, director of Pearl 
River Studios, agreed that the Chi¬ 
nese crews who worked on the film 
had learned a good deal, but laid 
blame for the problems directly on 
Miss de Laurentiis. “If mere had 
beat another producer, this enter¬ 
prise would have been a big success,” 
he said. “As it was, despite the handi¬ 
caps we were placed under by the 
producer, we managed to achieve 
good co-operation on the creative 
side. We will draw our lessons, and 
look forward to more such ventures in 
the future.” 

For the Chinese, the making of 
’Tai-pan” fell within Deng Xiao¬ 
ping’s “open door 1 * policy, under 
which the country has. admitted a 
rush of foreign e n t re p reneurs. From 
this perspective the difficulties that 
enmeshed the film were not much dif¬ 
ferent from those that have soared 
relations in numerous industrial ven¬ 
tures where foreign capital and tech¬ 
nology have been mated to Chinese 
labor, always under conditions that 
give the Chinese the final say. Few 
such ventures have prospered, and in 
most, relations between the two sides 
have become seriously strained. 

“They have to make up their 
minds,” said Miss de Laurentiis in 
Zhuhai. “If they really want to ‘open/ 
well and good, let them open, but if 
what they really want to do is to take 
our money and run the country in the 
same old way let them say so, and 
people like me can go elsewhere.” 

Some of the producer's biggest 
headaches were occasioned by Chi¬ 
nese demands for money. Before a 
clapper board crossed the border, she 
was required to pay $630,000 to Cen¬ 
tral China Television and the China 
Foundation, a Chinese Government 
agency that fosters cultural ex¬ 
change. Miss de Laurentiis called 


this a “license fee,” and contrasted it 
with arrangements elsewhere intne 
developing world, where govern¬ 
ments compete to attract film compa¬ 
nies. To Mr. Sun, the studio boss^the 
“commiss ion” was normal practice 
— normal, he might have said, in a 
country where any orga nizati on spon¬ 
soring film makers is taking ft politi¬ 
cal risk. .. 

Other frictions arose over the 
script. A plan to run the film’s title se¬ 
quence over shots of the motteu Hong 
Kong waterfront was vetoed by the 
Chinese, apparently because of the 
implication that men like Jardine bad 
accomplished great things. A scene 
tha t would have shown Chinese toot¬ 
ing after setting fire to the opium 
warehouses in Canton was similarly 
struck on the grounds that the attack¬ 
ers, heroes in Chinese history, would 
have done no such thing. Bedroom 
scenes had to be filmed in Macao, and 
because Chinese officials objected to 
the idea of a native Chinese giri sur¬ 
rendering herself to an opjum trader, 
the pan played by Miss Chen, the con¬ 
cubine May-May, had to be re-cast as 
a Singaporean. 

To Miss de Laurentiis, the changes 
amounted to censorship, albeit of a 
largely trivial kind. But Mr. Sun of 
Pearl River Studios took a different 
view. His account was that the ‘Tai- 
pan** contract provided that the film 
be “historically accurate and not un¬ 
friendly to the people of China,” a 
standard provision in recent film con¬ 
tracts. 

Mr. Duke, the director, said that it 
had been naive to expect the Chinese 
to gloss over details of a film about 
the Opium War, in which Britain took 
the excuse of China’s attempts to rid 
Itself of the traders to seize territorial 
concessions. “It was a very sorry 
page in their history, the beginning of 
a 100-year period of exploitation, in¬ 
tervention and chaos,” he said. 

Miss de Laurentiis estimated the 
additional costs forced on the produc¬ 
tion by the Chinese at between $1 mil¬ 
lion and $1.5 milling but even this 
was disputed. Mr. Jennings said that 
the contingency fond normal for Hol¬ 
lywood films took care of the bulk of 
the overrun and pointed out that the 
crew had run only a week or two be¬ 
yond its original schedule. In either 
case, the situation was sufficiently 
worrying for Miss de Laurentiis to 
spend tong hours on the telephone 
with her father. “Dino is not 
amused,” she said. 1 


Lemmon Relives the Past 
In O’Neill’s ‘Journey’ 
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By SAMUEL G. FREEDMAN 


W hen the curtain de¬ 
scends on Eugene 
O’Neill’s “Long Day’s 
Journey Into Night,” 
as shattering a mo¬ 
ment as the American theater knows. 
Jack Lemmon lets out a moan that 
sounds soul-deep. It is the final per¬ 
sonal stamp in a performance as 
James Tyrone that promises to stir 
passions and incite debates much as 
Dustin Hoffman’s Willy Loman did 
two seasons ago. Similarly, the re¬ 
vival under Jonathan Miller’s direc¬ 
tion dares to defy the traditional ap¬ 
proach to O’Neill, which saw its ulti¬ 
mate expression in the Josg Quintero- 
Jason Robards revival of “The Ice¬ 
man Cometh” earlier this season. 

Just as Mr. Hoffman’s bantam 
rooster of a salesman liberated Willy 
Loman from the hulking, lumbering 
style of Lee J. Cobb, so Mr. Lem¬ 
mon’s Tyrone stands apart from such 
previous interpreters as Fredric 
March, Spencer Tracy, Ralph Rich¬ 
ardson and Laurence Olivier. In their 
hands, Tyrone was the architect of 
domestic despair—a niggardly, hec¬ 
toring tyrant largely responsible for 
one son’s alcoholism, another’s poor 
treatment for tuberculosis and his 
wife’s addiction to morphine. 

Mr. Lemmon regards his Tyrone as 
a decent man with some indecent 
traits, a faded dandy aware of his 
self-delusions, a man as much victim 
as victimizer. Toward that end, Mr. 
Lemmon has assembled an arsenal of 
detail—combing his hair when he ni¬ 
ters the room, briskly opening the 
morning mail over coffee, turning a 
sincere plea to his sons into a little 
performance. But mast of all the 61- 
year-old actor depends on the image 
be has built through three decades of 
film and stage work: the Everyman. 

From his comic turns in “Mister 
Roberts” and “Some Like It Hot” to 
his sad losers in “Save the Tiger” and 
“Days of Wine and Roses” to his sud¬ 
denly politicized common men in 
"Missing” and “The China Syn¬ 
drome,” Mr. Lemmon has sent one 
consistent message to his audiences: 
This could be you. Even sitting for an 
Interview in Washington, the last pre- 
Broadway stop for “Long Day's Jour¬ 
ney,” Mr. Lemmon seemed every bit 
the Average Joe, with his jeans and 
terrycloth shirt, his golf clubs in the 
hall and fishing magazines on the 
table. 

But with Tyrone, Mr. Lemmon 
maintains, the Everyman reputation 
is a mixed blessing. “I don’t see 
many pluses to it,” he said. “It may 
be difficult to get people to accept me 
as Tynme. 1 think a lot of people 
don’t. But I was surprised that a few 
people early on said, ’Gee, that’s the 


first time I liked the old man.’ 

“All I know is that I understand 
him. I think it’s when his son Edmund 
calls lum *a stinking old miser* and he 
thinks for a minute and says, ‘Maybe 
I am. I just can’t help it.’ He’s not an 
evil man. Above all, the thing I felt 
and tried to accentuate is the genuine 
love in the family, especially between 
James and Mary. Because it It isn’t 
there, an audience would say, ‘Why 
did they go through it?’ and they’d be 
right to wonder.” 

Mr. Lemmon’s communion with 
Tyrone should not surprise, for the 
character reflects both a logical ex¬ 
tension of many of Mr. Lemmon's 
other roles and a variety of his own 
experiences as a son and father. Mr. 
Lemmon had never seen a production 
of “Long Day’s Journey” until join¬ 
ing this one, and he had never put Ty¬ 
rone on his wish-list of roles — I ago, 
Richard III, Christopher Mahon in 
"Playboy of the Western World” — 
but once be began working on Tyrone 
be felt he knew him. 

As both performer and pincher of 
pennies, Tyrone reminds Mr. Lem¬ 
mon of his own father. “My father 
had a touch of Tyrone in him,” Mr. 
Lemmon said, “and maybe it’s in my 
performance. The self-made man 
from a meager background. I 
remember vividly when I was a child 
that if I asked for a nickel, I got a lec¬ 
ture of ‘When I was your age, 1 had a 
paper route and by the second year I 
added magazines to it.’ If we left a 
bloody light on when we went out and 
he saw it, there’d be a five-minute 
lecture almost like Tyrone’s electric 
light company speech. 

“For my father to be able to retire 
at 60 was a feather in his cap. I 
remember his pride in saying how 
much money he would leave behind. 
Even if it meant depriving himself. 
He would tell us to the dollar how 
much he was leaving. Because in his 
family, to be able to do that was like 
bring a king. It was so important to 
him. Unfortunately.” 

While John Uhler Lemmon made 
his living as an executive of the 
Doughnut Corporation of America, he 
also was an amateur barbershop 
singer and soft-shoe dancer and a 
storyteller whose gift for blarney 
earned him the nickname “Lyin’ 
Lemmon.” He adored the stage and 
introduced Jack to it early in child¬ 
hood. 

“I remember one night way back,” 
Mr. Lemmon said, “when Bill 
(BojangJes) Robinson was doing the 
’Hot Mikado’ in Boston. My father 
knew someone in the show, and we 
were invited to this after-show dinner 
at a nightclub. They got my father up 
with Bill Robinson with the orchestra 
and the two of them were doing a soft- 
shoe. He was up there throwing sand 
on the floor and doing the shuffle. 


They could hardly get him offstage.” 

Mr. Lemmon’s memories of his 
mother are touchier, more compli¬ 
cated — a zone of history he tends to 
guard from outsiders. Millie Lemmon 
was herself a would-be performer 
who backed away from the theatrical 
life because, like Mary Tyrone, she 
considered it unsuitable for a proper 
young woman. She gave birth to Jack 
two months prematurely in a hospital 
elevator and, like Mary Tyrone after 
the difficult birth of Edmund, re¬ 
solved to have no more children. Her 
marriage to John Lemmon was one of 
enormous love and enormous incom¬ 
patibility; the couple separated when 
Jack was 18, but they never divorced 
and lived no more than a mile apart 
for the rest of their lives. 

In a final parallel to the Active 
Mary Tyrone and to Eugene O’Neill’s 
actual mother, Mrs. Lemmon tried to 
numb her loneliness with chemicals. 
Her choice was not morphine but al¬ 
cohol and sleeping pills. She success¬ 
fully cut back her use after nearly 
dying from mixing the two depres¬ 
sants, but before that she was a regu¬ 
lar at the bar of the Ritz-Cariton 
Hotel in Boston. 

“She was a nut, a real crazy nut,” 
Mr. Lemmon said, clearly meaning 
eccentric rather than insane. “You 
never knew what she was going to 
do.” He chuckles at some inner mem¬ 
ory, then turns somber. “She was 
never gone to the extent of Mary Ty¬ 
rone, thank God. But it was hard on 
her the years my father traveled, the 
time after they separated. She never 
got over some of that. And knowing 
her in some peculiar way helped me, 
even unconsciously, to understand 
what Janies Tyrone feels about 
Mary.” 

As the famous-actor father of a 
struggling-actor son, Christopher, 
Mr. Lemmon also brings strong per¬ 
sonal feelings to the relationship be¬ 
tween James and Jamie Tyrone, 
which itself closely paralleled the 
real life symbiosis of James and 
Jamie O’Neill. 

“Something that’s never discussed 
in tbe#play,” Mr. Lemmon said, “is 
that part of Jamie’s problem is that it 
is terribly difficult to go into your old 
man's profession—especially if your 
old man is famous. It's ‘Let’s see 
what the kid can do. Can he measure 
up?* And fortunately Chris has done 
well. But I know the hell he was going 
through when he just started. I 
remember him coming home from 
one of his first interviews. He’d 
opened the door and the agent was 
looking at the list and saying, ‘Well, 
look who’s here now. Let’s see what 
the star’s kid can do/ So I understand 
Jamie. Not only to be an actor, but to 
have to play the supporting parts 
alongside his father. It’s something 
that scares you to death.” 
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Creating a green carpet 


LAST WEEK this column asked 
whether your lawn-mover was ready 
for use. By now it should have had an 
overhaul if necessary, been oiled and 
filled with petrol. 

Weeds sprout everywhere on 
lawns, appearing earlier in spring 
than lawn grasses. Under the influ¬ 
ence of the last strong rain, they have 
grown higher and made their un¬ 
pleasant appearance felt. They 
should be eliminated together with 
their roots. When weed roots remain 
in the soil, the plants will grow again 
and always faster than the lawn gras¬ 
ses. This will ruin the desired green 
carpet look. 

Mowing. A well-kept lawn is 
usually a reflection of a well-kept 
lawn-mower, and a neglected 
machine can never do a good job, 
besides making the work much har¬ 
der. 

There is no hurry to mow newly- 
grown grass, for it needs to establish 
itself and obtain a good hold on the 
sofl before being cut. 

Allow the grass to grow 8-10cm. 
high and set the rollers so that the 
blades are fairly high, taking only 
2-3ctn. from the top. When the top 
grass starts to thicken, the blades can 
be lowered. The more frequently the 
lawn is cut, the better. Three times a 
week or at the very least twice a 
week during the growing season is 
recommended. The growing season 
lasts from April until early Novem¬ 
ber. If you wait too long between 
mowings, your lawn will become 
coarse and develop an undennat of 
grass, which involves much more 
labour than the good surface that 
develops when you do the mowing 
job regularly. 

Lawn-mowers. There are two 
main types of motor-driven 
machines. (In a very small garden 
the lawn may be cut by a hand-driven 
motorless mower.) The first type is 
the so-called cylinder mower, in 
which a -multi-bladed cylinder re¬ 
volves against a stationary bottom or 
sole plate. The other is the rotary 
mower with two or more cutting 
edges. Most mowers have a remov¬ 
able box attached for collecting grass 
clippings. A lawn broom is used to 
remove any clippings and fallen 
leaves on the ground. 

Mystery stripes. You may have 
asked yourself what causes the 
ornamental appearance of lights and 
dark-green stripes on British soccer 
fields, which we see so often on our 
television screens. This effect is 
sinqriy caused by the roller of. a 
cylinder mower pressing the blades 
of grass, first in one direction and 
then in the opposite direction, so 
that the light is reflected from diffe¬ 
rent angles of the grass blades. The 
football-ground mowers work like 
tractors with the driver sitting on top _ 
of the machine. 
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Ready-to-roU turf at Givat Brenner 


with an average temperature of 
30°C, a half-hour sprinkling every 
two days is routine. In extremely hot 
weather (hamsin days) additional 
watering will be necessary. Over¬ 
soaking the lawn may prove as harm¬ 
ful as keeping it dry for too long. Too 
much water induces shallow root 
growth, which is not capable of 
maintaining grasses even during 
short dry spells. Greyish or yellowish 
‘"islands" in the lawn are mostly the 
result of overwatering. 

Watering equipment. In very 
small gardens a movable sprinkler, 
attached to a hose, will be enough. 
Large lawns should be watered by 
“pop-up" irrigators, which are near¬ 
ly invisible through their green plas¬ 
tic cover. “Pop-ups" come up from 
underground, where they are con¬ 
nected to a supply pipe. When you 
open the tap they start sprinkling 
and disappear again when you close 
it. 

All heavy sprays with hoses should 
be avoided. For a garden with a 
medium-sized lawn the best water¬ 
ing is by a fine sprayer, allowing the 
water to fall like gentle rain. Various 
watering equipment is available at 
garden supply shops throughout the 
country. 

Feeding. The area for a new lawn 
should be covered with a layer of dry 
cow manure or well-rotted compost, 
which has to be dug in and the 
ground levelled before planting. 
This preparation is very important 
and has to be the main organic food 
supply for the lawn roots for several 
years. Later, during the growing 
season, when the lawn is used for 
partis and recreation, you cannot 
spread cow manure over the ground 
but- only noo-smehy; quickly solv¬ 
able artificial fertilizers like urea, 
sulphate of ammonia or “20-20-20." 


These chemical plant foods should 
be provided in very small quantities, 
like salt in a .soup. The lawn should 
be sprinkled immediately afterwards 
for al least 10-15 minutes. This treat¬ 
ment is called “lawn dressing.” Be¬ 
fore the long-lasting winter rains 
start in late November, when low 
temperatures make the lawn useless 
for parties and other activities, a thin 
layer of good compost should be 
spread over the already dormant 
grasses. Frequent winter rains will 
wash this organic food gradually into 
the soil, for the benefit of the roots. 

Grasses for new lawns. Two spe¬ 
cies of lawn grasses are commonly 
used in Israel. Buffalo grass, a wide¬ 
ly used, strong grass is grown only by 
runners. No buffalo seed is available 
commercially. This grass holds its 
. dark-green colour until winter, when 
it is often affected by frost. It re¬ 
quires frequent mowings; otherwise 
it will form heavy mats, which soon 
become unmanageable, and your 
lawn will lose its nice appearance. 
Buffalo grass also thrives in coastal 
areas. 

Kikuyu grass, also propagated only 
. by runners, keeps its light green 
colour during summer and winter. 
The disadvantage with kikuyu grass 
is that its vigorous runners tinvade 
surrounding garden beds. If not con¬ 
trolled weekly by edge cuttings, it 
will soon sprout in all directions and 
can reach a depth of 1 metre, strang¬ 
ling shrubs and trees. So be very 
careful and try your best to eliminate 
those deep-rooting lawn sprouts 
wherever they appear, or they will 
disturb your garden beds again and 
again. Most soccer fields, hotel gar¬ 
dens and picnic places in Israel are 
planted with kikuyu grass. 

•• Recently- a. new grass.-“Santa, 
Anna." appeared on the market. 
This is very tender and turns 


greyish in winter. It is more suitable 
as a decorative carpet than in a 
playground. 

Lawn “repair/* All bare and ugly 
spots in a lawn can be easily “re¬ 
paired" in the following way: Clean 
lhe spots, remove dead plants 
together with their roots, spread 
some compost over the surface, turn 
the soil by digging and level with a 
rake. Then sew thinly perennial lawn 
grass. Perennial lawn grasses have 
successful been sown in England 
for many years. Most of i he famous 
soccer fields and the lawn tennis 
courts at Wimbledon are sown with 
seeds of a perennial gross called 
“baron." This and other lawn seeds 
are available at Ben-Shachar's seed 
shop in Tel Aviv, as well as at 
Araten's seed shop in Haifa. Cover 
the seeds with ordinary seashore 
sand and water by sprinkler. The 
tiny seeds will germinate after 
approximately 3-4 weeks and the 
new grass will soon blend into the 
surrounding healthy lawn. 

Turfing. You can get a new lawn 
in a couple of hours. Just phone a 
supplier and agree on the costs, and 
a team of workers will soon arrive at 
your place, manure, plough and 
level the ground. They will then roll 
over it strips of ready grass, press 
them down with a hand roller and 
wateT by sprinkler. This quickly 
established new lawn can be used for 
games or recreation after a couple of 
weeks. This method is simply the 
transference of the top layer of grass 
from one place to another. You may 
order a pre-grown lawn (turf) from 
Givat Brenner or from Kfar Ruppin. 
Jerusalemites may order a turf lawn 
at the Bayit Yarok nursery at Ramat 
Motza. There are many kinds of turf 
samples available. 

Annual flowers for summer and 
autumn. My last column gve you a 
list of vegetables for summer, to be 
sown or planted during April. 

Now. to complete your garden, 
here is a tist of annuals that* bloom 
from summer to fall. AH can be 
propagated now. All are available at 
Israeli nurseries as seedlings in 
yoghurt cups or flower pots. Make 
your choice as early as possible. All 
flower plants should be established 
in beds or containers before the 
hottest part of the Israeli summer 
(June, July and August). 

Annuals for planting now: Agcr- 
otum mexictmwm (ageran?n in Heb¬ 
rew). aster or CaJistephus sinensis 
(mism sinit). Celosia argentea (celos- 
sia), (Jomphrcna globesa ( gomphre- 
na kadurit). Lobelia hxbrida (lobe¬ 
lia). Amaranthus caudams. (yarbus 
masneev). Tagetes erecta (perah 
meshi ), Cosmos bipinnatus. (cos¬ 
mos), Scabiosa atropurpurea , 
(tagit). Vinca rosea (vinca vrooda ), 
Ponulaca grandiflora. ( regela ). 

_Helichrysum bracieatum (pirhei 
kash). Helianthus annuus (hamanit). 
Zinnia elegans (zinnia). 


VOCAL MUSIC-GMi Yma. aopraao; EB 
BeJfMx, dartaeU UR Zri, pfauo (Td Arfv 
Museum, April IS). Spobr: Six Gnu songs 
Car soprano, darinet and piano; Ned Karan: 
u AiW,'‘five PMM oTSridB PMb ta-soivno, 
darinet and piano; Twi Aval: “Leda and the 
Swan" for mice and piano; Sc hu bert; Fhm 
Soo 9 (m women b Goethe** poena); “Der Htn 
atf dem Fetsen" for 


A RARE CHOICE 


MUSIC / Benjamin Bar-Am 


THIS BEAUTIFUL concert pre¬ 
sented a rare choice of romantic and 
modern vocal compositions. The 
combination of voice, piano and 
darinet produced enchanting sonor- 




ities, pleasing to the ear and mind. 
The three artists were at their best 
both as individuals and as an ensem¬ 
ble, which, though an ad hoc group, 
succeeded nevertheless in estab¬ 
lishing sensitive rapport and mutual 
responsiveness. 


LOVE STORY, 

Now is just the time, to make that dream come true. A dream honeymoon. 
A dream wedding anniversary. A dream birthday. A dream sz/ver wedding. 
Or any other special occasion that you wish to turn into a dream vacation of 
love and leisure in the flew and luxurious Jordan River Hotel by the shores 
of the Sea of Galilee. 

* Breakfast in bed • Champagne, Bowers and fruit in the room 0 Romantic moonlit 
cruise • Soothing massage * Horseriding or admission to Hamat Gacfcr • Enjoy the 
cosy intimacy of the exotic pnb or relax to the chords of the piano in the Insurious 
'lobby toonge * Discount coupons fora host of leisure activities in Tiberias - galleries, 
restaurants, nightclubs, water sports, etc. • Spacious rooms • Swimming pool • 
Sundecks* Panoramic glass elevators • Easy access to shopping center • Lots of 
extrs 

AB this-and mote-otdyoniB 14Jnfy 1986* 

\s FECIAL OFF jE ifl 

Spec® offer price of fast m 299 percoaple 
to), Sunday to Wednesday, bed and breakfast including VAT ana 
servkedarge- 

Limited so. of places. To make yonr dream come true, pboot067-92956, 03-652229 

•NniadutBaglcank •SabjeawnBaicm 

m A 1 

' JORDAN RIVER HOTEL, TIBERIAS | 


4 days (3 nights) 





At the centre of the programme 
stood two very strong modern work¬ 
ers; Rorem's “Ariel" and Avni’s 
“Leda and the Swan." In setting five 
powerful poems by Sylvia Plhth to 
music. Rorem reached a stunning 
emotional intensity. His use of con¬ 
sonance and dissonance, narrow 
steps and great leaps, combined with 
. the arabesques of the darinet to 
create a very strong musical idiom 


"and a striking musical commentary 
on the text. The performance was 
exceptional. 

No less striking, both as composi¬ 
tion and as performance, was Avni’s 
“Leda and the Swan,” in which the 
clarinet and the voice established a 
most sophisticated relationship of 
alternating tension and relaxation. 
The six Spohr songs and the five 
Schubert songs, which followed the 
Avni, including the shattering Mig- 
non (Heiss mich nichi reden), were 
all utter loveliness. The three dedi¬ 
cated artists again combined in die 
concluding splendid performance of 
Schubert’s Der Hirtaufdem Felsen. 





To Contributors to the LIBI Fund 

THANKS FOR YOUR SUPPORT! 

When making a contribution at ahank, please make sure that your name and address are 
written correctly on the paying-in slip—we want to be sure you get your receipt. 

Contributions can be made at all banks, and at the Libi office: 17 Rehov Dalet (Arania), 

Haldrya, Tel Aviv, TeL 03-268206,03-205183. 
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IN HER autobiography. Nobel 
laureate writer Pearl Buck told of 
her childhood in China. On one 
occasion, she related, she was stand¬ 
ing in a market when a Chinese 
peasant with a missed pig in his cart 
went by. The pig was emitting a 
series of really horrendous squeals 
and young Buck berated the farmer 
for being cruel to the pig. She says 
that the farmer looked at her in 
amazement and then very gently told 
her, “But Missy , that's just the noise 
that pigs know how to make." 

I couldn't help but remember this 
a few days ago when a woman I know 
came to visit my next door neigh¬ 
bour. The woman came accompa¬ 
nied by her dog and the neighbour 
keeps chickens in his yard. The re¬ 
sulting situation is not hard to im¬ 
agine. Within minutes the un¬ 
attended dog. a fine Airedale ter¬ 
rier. had caught a colourful bantam 
cock and killed it with one snap of 
the jaw. The dog’s owner was very 
upset when she came to my place, 
saying that this is the second time the 
dog has killed a chicken. “He’s stu¬ 
pid”, she maintained, “he will not 
learn to leave chickens alone.” 

It was with great difficulty that I 
managed to convince her that the 
dog is not stupid at all. that in fact he 
has just demonstrated that he has all 
the very proper instincts for his par¬ 
ticular breed, in short. Lady, that's 
just the thing terriers know how to 
do 

This attitude is one that crops up 
with surprising frequency. The ter¬ 
rier kills chickens and cats, ergo the 
terrier is stupid. The Rottwieler, 
Doberman, etc. are overzealous in 
guarding, the dogs are stupid. The 
pointer, setter, cocker spaniel are 
friendly with strangers, a sure sign of 
canine stupidity. The collie. German 
shepherd. Puli and Old English 
sheep dog are overly possessive ab-' 
out the children, its owners or even 
the family cat. Stupid dogs. The 
dachshund makes holes in the gar¬ 
den. Idiot dog. 

This mistaken assessment, of 


Stupid 

humans 



Furs,fins and 
feathers 


by D'vora Ben Shauf 


course, comes from our own anthro¬ 
pocentric view of the world and 
usually from a lack of any real under¬ 
standing of breeds or why they came 
into being. Most people just do not 
seem to grasp the fact that while they 
may keep a particular breed of dog 
because its exterior is appealing to 
them or, in other cases, because 
that’s just the type of dog that hap¬ 
pened along in their life, these 
breeds were all created to serve very 
specific functions. If they are well- 
bred. they will have certain geneti¬ 
cally acquired characteristics that no 
training will really alter unless the 
dog is most brutally broken and in 
that case, the animal is quite useless 
as a pet. 

Take, as an example, the hunting 
breeds. Bred by hunters for hun¬ 


dreds of veais. the dog had to be one 
that would accompany a hunting 
party' which included the masters' 
guests and had to serve all of them. 
Any dog that became a nuisance 
because it just didn't happen to like 
strangers or was too possessive of its 
owner would have a very short, 
career and would in no case be used 
for breeding into the line. When a 
hunting dog is friendly, it is showing 
that it is a good example of its breed. 

BY THE same token the shepherd 
breeds were created by lonely men in 
isolated places whose only compan¬ 
ionships for months at a time was his 
flock and his dog. These dogs shared 
the work load and were selected for 
their close ties to the shepherd and 
their identification of the flock as 
something to be guarded jealously 
against every danger. I once bad a 
superb German shepherd that was a 
good swimmer. But whenever the 
family went swimming she had to be 
left at home. Under no circumstance 
was she willing to see her “flock" 
endangered by such a situation and 
she once quite literally tore my bath¬ 
ing suit off in her attempts to “res¬ 
cue” me from the Kinneret. 

Teniers were bred to kill varmints 
and for them that means anything 
small that scurries around, whether 
it is a cat, a chicken, a bird or a rat. 
The animal's instincts here are quick 
and sure and trying to teach such a 
dog that it is wrong to kill chickens is 
almost hopeless. The only thing one 
can do is to keep the dog away from 
chickens and other potential prey. 

But by and large, these problems 
can be prevented if one takes the 
trouble to decide just what one really 
wants of a dog and to learn some¬ 
thing about the basic characteristics 
of the breed. Of course, in the case 
of mixed breeds, it’s anybody’s 
guess, but that is what makes them 
so charming, because they are just 
tbemselvesrdepending on the ingre¬ 
dients of the mix, and never are they 
just like any other dog within a 
breed. 


A little piece of England 


WHAT WITH its rich soil, vast 
meadows and undulating green high- 
lands. it's no wonder Kenya 
appealed to the English. They only 
bad to get themselves a club, lay 
down golf, cricket, hockey fields and 
a race course - and they were home, 
minus the weather. 

Servants were cheap, game was 
abundant, and farmland easy to 
come by. at least at the stan. English 
settlers' in the first decades of this 
century had farms of a size they 
could never have dreamed of at 
home. I read of one settler, admit¬ 
tedly one of the richest, who owned 
“60,000 acres on Lake Naivasha, 
140,000 at Rurauniti, and 30,000 
elsewhere” (Janies Fox, “White 
Mischief," PenguiD, 1984). 

The original settlers' descendants 
- the second and third generation - 
still live here quite happily too. They 
have full rights of citizenship, large, 
beautiful houses and gardens, and 
they still enjoy the cheap servants 
and the even cheaper beer, which. 


RANDOMALIA 
Miriam Arad 


along with Coca Cola, is subsidized 
by the government. 

They drink it - beer, not Coke - in 
astounding quantities without no¬ 
ticeable effect. Actually it was here, 
in Kenya, that I learned the proper 
way to take your booze. I was watch¬ 
ing some men in a restaurant stand¬ 
ing around a barrel, talking and 
drinking beer. They was plenty of 
seating room about, so l asked an 
English acquaintance why he figured 
they were standing around that bar¬ 
rel there. “Oh,” he said, misunder¬ 
standing the nature of my ignorance. 
“that’s to rest tbeiT drinks on." After 
further clarification, he explained 
that its better to drink one's beer 
standing up. since that way it doesn't 
press on one’s diaphragm - after the 
tenth glass, he presumably meant. 

THEY STILL have their clubs as 


well, complete with, would you be¬ 
lieve it, a sign announcing: “Men’s 
Bar. Ladies Not Allowed.” This one 
made me go and inspect some other 
notices stuck up here and there ab¬ 
out the place, and I found that apart 
from the Do’s and Don'ts, most of 
them concerned sporting events, 
past, present and future. What 
struck me about these was the in¬ 
tense gravity of their tone, as if the 
subject under discussion wasn't 
some game or other, but the fate of 
democracy in the world of today. 

One particularly sombre message 
bore on the grievous problems that 
club members are having with a new 
sort of tennis ball that isn't up to 
scratch. It either has too much or too 
little pressure, I forget which. One 
possible solution, anyhow, is to 
leave the balls out in the sun forafew 
days, not forgetting to turn them 
over from time to time. (“Johnny, 
did you turn over the balls this 
morning)" “Oh blast, I thought it 
was your turn to turn them. / did the 
eggs.") 


Tourists! 



Bank Leumi Free. 
Foreign currency 
accounts provide 
the opportunity 
to hold 1. 2, 3, 6 or 12 month foreign currency time 
deposits that are not subject to any Israeli taxes. 



enience 



interest 


Bank Leumi rates compete favorably 
with the Eurocurrency races offered at 
the world s leading banks. Your deposit 
earns high interest for the time period 



same period of time. 


ready c 

, unless you instruct 


otherwise. 


A free, foreign currency account offers numerous 
benefits. Not only does it provide for safety and 
discretion, but it also offers financial liquidity, coupled 
with the convenience of banking-by-mail and overnight 
letter transfer. Funds are convertible from one currency 
to another, and can be transferred almost anywhere 
in the world. 
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Open a free, foreign 
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in Israel grow. Deposits 
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fixed and floating 
interest rates. 
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ECONOMIC NEWS_■. 


IMF semi -annual economic report 

Rich nations grow, poor ones weaken 


WASHINGTON (AP). - Rich 
countries are moving toward better 
growth, poor countries are weaker, 
and communist countries are not 
doing as well as their leaders expect, 
the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) reported yesterday. 

China is an exception. The fund 
reported that Chinese production 
grew by 12 per cent in 1985 — more 
than four times the world average of. 
2.9 per cent. China's rate of growth 
is expected to slow this year as the 
government holds down its people's 
incomes and imports. 

. “The industrial countries appear 
now to have entered a period of 
sustained and better balanced 
growth," the fund's semi-annual 
“World Economic Outlook" says. 

It sees their position influenced 
this year and next by reduced spend¬ 
ing and higher taxes in the U.S. and 
Canada, "continued tightness in 
Japan, a somewhat more relaxed 
policy by Western Europe and easier 
money in most places. 

The fund called last year's per¬ 
formance by the poor countries dis¬ 
appointing, after an encouraging re¬ 
covery in 1954. It said part of the 
reason was a slowdown in the indust¬ 
rial world, so that it bought less of 
what the poor countries had to sell. 

But it added that the poor coun¬ 
tries' own efforts to adjust to the 
situation seem to have flagged. It 
noted that more and more of what 


they produced bad to be shipped 
abroad. 

The report shows that during the 
1980s the production and income of 
the average person in the industrial 
countries has grown by 9 per cent, 
while the overall situation in the 
poor countries has not changed. But 
a lot of variation lies behind that 
average. 

In Asia there was an increase of 19 
percent, not only because of China's 
huge growth but because of growth 
in other developing producers of 
manufactured goods such as South 
Korea and Singapore. In the Middle 
East the drop in the price of oil 
brought a 20 per cent decline. In 
Africa the decline was 11 per cent. 

The poorer countries of Europe 
showed a 7 per cent increase and 
Latin America a 7 per cent drop. 

"These divergences in output per 
head understate, if anything, de¬ 
velopments in living standards," tire 
report says. 

It explains that the receipts from 
products sold by Latin America and 
Africa - mostly raw materials - went 
down because of price declines, 
while the prices of what they buy 
have gone up. 

Actual goods consumed by die 
average person may have fallen 
twice as much as output, it says. 

The Middle East is a special case 
because lower oil prices have cut 


incomes but foreign goods have con¬ 
tinued to come in, bought with the 
surpluses of past years. 

Last year the Soviet Union and its 
East European allies grew a bit Cas¬ 
ter-3 per cent - than the much 
richer industrial countries at 2.8 per 
cent. That trend is expected to con¬ 
tinue in 1986-3.8per cent compared 
with 3.1 per cent, according to the 
fund's figures. 

The non-communist poor coun¬ 
tries are also expected to grow at the 
3 per cent rate. 

The fund makes no estimate for 
Eastern Europe next year. It says the 
Soviet government and its allies have 
set their countries even more ambi¬ 
tious programmes for 1986-90 than 
in the previous five-year plan, which 
was not fulfilled. 

It points out that the Soviets are 
bound to suffer from the low price of 
oil, a major export, and may try to 
increase sales to get more income. 
This year die Soviet Union may have 
to buy abroad as much as $8 billion 
worth of goods beyond what it sells, 
the report estimates. 

Poland, where the debt crisis of 
the poor countries began, was seen 
as, needing more delay for repay¬ 
ment of its debts - now estimated at 
over $31.2 b. The fund points out 
that under earlier arrangements 
more of the money is starting to fall 
due this year. 
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Retail sales improve as salaries recover 


By SHLOMO MAOZ 

The recent upward move of salar¬ 
ies, which followed the erosion that 
started in June 1985, has been re¬ 
flected in. retail sales which con¬ 
tinued their upward trend during the 
first quarter of 1986. 

Sales of consumer products in su¬ 
permarkets and department stores 
increased by 11 per cent, following 
upon a lOper cent rise during the last 
quarter of 1985, the Central Bureau 
of Statistics reports. 

The increase represents a sharp 


contrast to the 4 per cent drop in 
retail sales during the third quarter 
of 1985, when die salary erosion 
took place. The process - in which 
the initial shock and drop in con¬ 
sumption is followed by recovery 
and a return to old consumer pat¬ 
terns - is a familiar one, which has 
played itself out over and over again 
in the last decade. 

Sales of food products, measured 
in real terms and taking seasonal 
fluctuations into account, increased 
by S per cent during the first quarter 
of 1986. 


Israelis in U.S.spurn products from'home’ 


By AVITEMJK3N 
Post Economic Reporter 

Attempts to market Israeli pro- 
. ducts - such as Hebrew books and 
[records,; foods and newspapers - 
\ geardd'almost exclusively to former 
^Israelis (yordim) in the U.S. have 
failed miserably, according to 
Shmuel Ben Tovim, author of The 
; Target America. 

Israelis quickly adopt the consum¬ 
er tastes and life patterns of their 
host country and are unlikely to buy 
f the products. Ben' Tovim 

Isaysi. 1 er ■ 3r r f . 

On the other hand, the book re¬ 


veals that former Israelis in business 
in the U.S. can make a significant 
contribution when it comes to intro¬ 
ducing Israeli products to the gener¬ 
al market. 

Those in management positions 
are often willing to help Israeli firms, 
and their knowledge of both coun¬ 
tries helps them serve as an effective 
“bridge" between exporters and the 
American market. 

Ben Tovim, former economic 
adviser to the'Miiiistry of Industry 
and r Trade, is author of The Target 
America , a book about the market¬ 
ing of Israeli products in the U.S. 


The retail sales figures only take 
into account personal consumer pro¬ 
ducts, such as food, textiles and 
clothing, footwear, durables, gas for 
domestic use, etc. They do not in¬ 
clude transportation, car purchases 
and maintenance, and petrol. 

Nor do the retail sales of chain and 
department stores reflect overall 
trends in sales of these products. For 
while more and more consumers are 
shopping in chain stores, these still 
account for only 15 to 20 per cent of 
total consumption. 


Hanoi can’t find 
partners for its oil find 

HANOI (AP). - After years of 
dashed hopes, Vietnam says it finally 
has found commercially exploitable 
oil deposits, but plummeting world 
oil prices have dented efforts to 
bring back western oil companies 
and their badly-needed technology. 

Some diplomats here are sceptic¬ 
al, but Vietnamese officials say the 
Soviet-Vietnamese joint venture has 
found sizeable deposits off the 
southern city of Vung Tau and that 
production may begin in a few 
months. Any oil production would 
significantly boost Vietnam's shaky, 
fuel-short economy. 


Further losses foreseen 
for Haifa ethylene plant 


By DAVID RUDGE 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - The Oil Refineries' loss¬ 
making ethylene plant is likely to 
move further into the red because of 
a new agreement over the price of 
supplying the ethylene feedstock to 
the petrochemical industries. 

This emerged yesterday from de¬ 
tails given by Refineries managing 
director Zvi Zamir. 

Under the agreement, the Re¬ 
fineries will supply ethylene at a 
reduced price of $344 per ton, in¬ 
stead of $390previously. The drop in 
price follows the continuing reduc¬ 
tion in fuel costs. 

The Petrochemical Industries, for 
their part, have guaranteed to purch¬ 
ase 6,000 tons of ethylene ppr 
month, a cutback of nearly 2.000 
tons. 

The drop in demand, coupled with 


the price cut, seems almost certain to 
create further losses for the ethylene 
plant. 

Zamir said the Refineries will 
assess the effects of the changes and 
if it is found that the plant cannot be 
operated profitably, he would' 
appeal for compensation. He inti¬ 
mated that if this would not be 
forthcoming, the future of the 
ethylene plant itself would be re¬ 
assessed. 

Zamir emphasized that a long¬ 
term solution to the problem, of 
ethylene supply lies in the form of a 
merger betwen the various oil and 
petrochemical industries. 

He said an agreement in principle 
had been reached and if it was acted 
npon, could result in the develop¬ 
ment and expansion of the combined 
industry and further cuts in the cost 
of raw materials. 






DID YOU KNOW THAT... 

the number of kibbutz factories with exports of 
more than $1 million reached 61 in 1985-86, . 

comparedto41 the year before. (Hfstadrut) 





GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


ACROSS 

7 Looks rather hopeless like the 
beautiful Lucrezia! (6,3) 

S Determined to get a surgical 
due (5) 

1#The annoying fellow who 
doesn't survive (8) 

11 Protean form of life (6) 

12 The fault with a sound floor 
(4) 

■13 The whole fleet has left har¬ 
bour In confusion (3,2,3) 

15 The hottest time of the year 
for Crafts (a, 4) 

17 Where beer is sold and spi ri t s 
are manifest (7) 

2$ Tiny pole designed for setting 
up quickly (8) 

22A tier sprinters tty to reach 

(4) 

25 How sad. is broken tail (6) 

28 Got better at finding coins on 
the pavement? (6,2) 

27 Refuse to tell A1 to get going 

(5) 

23 Cross is needed to bury a reli¬ 
gious body (9) 


DOWN 

1 Yellow and blue vegetable (5) 

2 Proceedings of English court¬ 
house or of Roman house- 
court (6) 

3 Where street gutters are laid 
incidentally (2,3,3) 

4 Quite some distance between 
one 1 and another 1 (7) 

5 He despatches carrier to sup¬ 
port Royal Engineers (8) 

8 Two in the same suit, dressed 
in Tudor fashion (9) 

9 Bad trip after the high season 
(4) 

14 Dull it must be, so finish the 
job quickly (6,3) 

16 What the hangman said to his 
persistent nagger? (4,4) 

18 Bound to be very fond of one 
another (8) 

19 From the sound of It rely on 
irritation if they go off it (4,3) 

21 Gape, but not from interest (4) 

23 Polite way to ask for a penny 
to be put on the rent (6) 

24 The intuitive feeling Richard 
HI reputedly bad (5) . 




PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem: Mount Olives. 287480. Bal¬ 
sam, Salah Eddin, 272315. Shu'afat, 
Shu'afat Road. 810108. Oar Aldawa. 
Herod's Gate, 282058. 

Tel Aviv: Benny, 174 Oizengoff, 222386. 
Superpharm, 40 Einstein, Ramat Aviv, 
413730. 

Netwiya: Kupat Holim CJalit, 31 Brodetsky, 
91123. 

Haifa: Hanita, 22 Hanita. Neveh Sha'anan, 
231905. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem: Bikur Holim (pediatrics), 
Shaare Zedek (internal, ophthalmology), 
Mfegav Ladach (obstetrics), Hadassah Ein 
Kerem (surgery, orthopedics, E.N.T.). 

Tel Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics, internal, 
surgery). 

Netanya: Laniado. 


FIRST AID 


ftagen David Adorn emergency phone 
numbers (round the dock service). 


Ashdod 41333 Jerusalem *523133 

Ashkelon 23333 Kiron 344442 

Bat Yam'5511111 KiryatStamona *44334 
Beersheba 74757 Nahariya *923333 

Carmiel*988555 Netanya *23333 

Dan Region *781111 PetahTikva *9231111 
Eilat 7233 Rehovot *451333 

Hadera 22333 RtehonLeZlon 942333 

Haifa *512233 Sated 30333 

Hatzor 36333 .Tel Aviv *240111 

Holon 803133 - • Tiberias *90111 

Mobile. Intensive Cara Unit (MICU) ser¬ 
vice in the area around the dock. 

101 Emergency phone number in most 
arras. 

“Erno" - Mental Health Hrat Aid. Tel: 

Jerusalem 227171, Tel Aviv 261111/2, Haifa 
672222, Beersheba 418111, Netanya 35316. 

Rape Crisis Centra (24 hours), for help call* 
Tel Aviv, 234819, Jerusalem - 245554, and 
Haifa 88791. . 

Jeru sal e m I nstitute for Drug Problems. 
Tel. 663828,663902,14 Bethlehem Rd. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
CLASSIFIED SECTION: Monday/ 
Wednesday. Minimum 8 words, 
NIS 12.88; each additional word. 
NIS 1.81. Friday and holiday eves, 
minimum 8 words, NIS 17.52; each 
additional word, yiS 2 . 1 9. 

-WHAT’S ON: NIS 6.90 par line. 
(Daily, NIS 138 per One per month. 

ALL RATES INCLUDE VAT. 
DEADLINES: At our offices - Jerusalem. 

: Monday/Wednesday - 10 am. previous 
:day. Friday - 5 p.m. on Wednesday; Tel 
Aviv and Haifa -12 noon. 2 days before 
publication. Ads accepted at offices of 77w 
Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back 
page) and ail recognised advertising 
agencies. 


'The Notional Poison Control Centra at 

Rambam Hospital, phone (04)529205, for 
emergency calls, 24 hours a day, for in- 
.formation in case of poisoning. 

Kupat Hofim Information Centra Tel. 
03-433300, 433500 Sunday-Thursdr 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m. Fridays 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Tel Aviv: Dental Association clinic 49 Re^ 
hov Bar-Kochba, Friday: 5 pjn. to midnight: 
Saturday; 10 a.m. to 2 p.m.: 8 p.m. to 10 
p.m. Tel. 03-284649. 

Dental Clinic, 25 Rehov Ahimelr, Ramat 
Aviv Gimmel, Shabbat and holidays: 6 p.m. 
-10 p.m. Weekday svenirtgs: 4.30-10, Tel. 
03-425832. 


POLICE 

100 fa most parts of the country, fn 
THtmins tfiel 924444, Khyat Shmona 


FLIGHTS 


2 4 ... H oura Flight In form at i o n S ervic e : 

Call 03-8712484 (multi-line). Arrivals Only 
(Taped Message) 03-381111 (20 lines) 
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Give Soldiers Lifts! 


QUICK CROSSWORD * chafed 

ACROSS 11 TdtjU points 

7 Vote counter 12 Strait painter 





■ ■ ■ u 

■ B B 

■ ■ ■ II 

1BBBB 

■1 ■ am 

■ ■ ■ m 
!!■■■ BB 

■ ■ ■ 
ABB 

■ ■ a B 

Baa 


U Small fruit 
17 Regretful 
H Foundation 

22 Large prickle 

23 Gland 

24 Cad 

25 Gaol 

DOWN 

1 Dotted shading 

2 Without mess ‘ 

3 French impr e ss ionist 

4 Last course 

5 Bone attendant 

6 Scatter 
•Profane 

14 Framed 

15 American guard’s van 
14 Marriage 

19 Warehouse 
24 Path taken 

JtWaier-snake 


Yesterday’s Solution 


□ G E 0GBHHQEl 
SQEESEBE IE a B 
E a G ® BDEaDDEl 
0QQ0E E la 0 B 

see QnnassniE®| 
IEIIBD0U0E a D 
OH ffi UIEHOiie! 
E EJQS HG5B e 
lenos-OB i iL q 
E G BIJE0GDH0| 
lESnaBDQIZIO B H (231 
n b e & 0 sac;o 
iHaGnaaffj u b e e 
S Q II BBQBEIlSe 
I80QGEG E CE E B 


QUICK SOLUTION 

ACROSS: 5 Waist. I Disposal, 9 
Tempt, 10 Relation. 11 Start, 14 Age, 
16 Recall, 17 Narrow. U Lid, 28 
Admit, 24 Straight. 25 Lemon, 26 
Indolent. 27 Aside. DOWN: 1 Adorn. 
2 Psalm, S Loath, 4 Sarong, 4 Aper¬ 
ture, 7 Superior, 12 Needless, 12 
Manifold, 14 All. 15 End, 19 Intend, 
21 Mason, 22 Agree, 23 State. 
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LABOUR BRIEFS 


By TSIPIKUPER 

SOARING JOBLESS RATES pre¬ 
dicted last year have proved un¬ 
founded. Despite the warnings six 
months ago by Labour and Social 
Affairs Minister Moshe Katsav, that 
unemployment would pass the ten 
per cent marie by March, the first 
three months of 1986 showed a con¬ 
sistent decline in the number of 
nnemployedL 

A report released recently by the 
Labour Ministry shows that about 
41,000 people sought work through 
the labour exchanges during March, 
almost 4,000 fewer than in February. 
The number of job offers reaching 
the labour exchanges during these 
.months remained static: 

The Central Bureau of Statistics 
said that about 7.2 per cent of the 
workforce was unemployed during 
Jannary-February. This is higber 
than the level of 6.6 per cent re¬ 
corded during the last quarter of 
1985, but.much lower than the pre¬ 
dications. 

WOMEN still have a long way to 
go to reach pay parity with men in 
the labour market, according to a 
study carried out by the Internation¬ 
al Labour Organization of the Un¬ 
ited Nations. It found that the salary 
gender gap in Don-agricultural work 
in 1984 ranged from over 52 per cent 
in Korea to a low of six per cent in 
Iceland. 

In the manufacturing industries. 


—r-^ 

Japanese women fared 
witfaa salary gap of over 57 
compared to a gap of only temper, 
cent in Sweden. . 

Tbe fl-0 studied condmoas ur29 

countries. -.Jv.- 

many FACTORIES art chang¬ 
ing over to a five-day workwefft. 
Labour and Social Affairs Mincer 
Mosbe Katsav reported recently.^ 
said he believed the entire coutigy, 
would eventually make the swiaji^ 
but* did not think government 
tervention was required in this mat?- 

ter. . / % - \*~_ i 

Almost 100 plants and companies: 
now operate on a five-day. week; 
Among those which made the' 
change last year were Egged, The. 
Masada publishing bouse, the JNF: 
and Nehushtan Elevators, Katsav 
said. * • 

AN INNOVATIVE use of the Plas^- 
tro Gvat drip irrigation system may ; 
help fanners overcome problems iff, 
working die peat-laden Huleh VaK 
ley-soil. In experiments this year the- 
network of automatically-regulated 

drip system pipes was for the first 
time placed underground rather 
than on the soil’s surface. With.the 
pipes safely out of the way. fanners 
were able to use mechanical means. 
to weed their fields. TTiis is essential 
in the Huleh area, where chemical 
weed-destroying agents cannot ■ be 
used because they bind with the 1 
organic material in the soil. 


Dollar closes sharply lower 


TEL AVTV. - The dollar continued 
to weaken and closed sharply lower 
on Friday. For the week it lost 2.4 
per cent against the DM, 2.5 per cent 
against the Swiss franc, 2.2 per cent 
against sterling and 3.8 per cent 
against the Japanese yen. Jt reco¬ 
vered slightly on Thursday, but this 
proved to be a minor short-covering, 
and as the currency failed to rise 
above the 2.2150 DM level, it was 
sold aggressively again. 

Several statements made during 
the week by President Reagan. 
Treasury Secretary Baker and State 
Secretary Shultz voiced the Admi¬ 
nistration's wish to see a lower dol¬ 
lar, especially against the yen. The 
market regarded this as a green light 
to sell the dollar. The Bank of Japan 
bought several billion dollars in 
order to stop the yen’s rise, but since 
no other central bank joined these 
efforts, they had only a minor effect. 

U.S. credit markets fell sharply 
during the week and yields on long¬ 
term government bonds rose 0.5 per 


cent.-This rise failed to support the 
dollar. The Bundesbank did not 
match the Japanese and U.S.^dfe- V 
count rate cuts. The British base rate 
cut to 10.5 per. cent still leaves inves¬ 
tors with a substantial advantage. 

Forecast, of moves - both fun¬ 
damental and technical factors point 
towards a lower dollar. The market 
is encouraged by the U.S. author¬ 
ities to sell the dollar. Buying the yen 
is encouraged by all Japan's 'trade 
partners.. However, -everybody 
. would like to avoid a free fell pf the _ 
dollar and central banks may inter¬ 
vene whenever they consider the 
currency.moves exaggerated. 

The approaching Tokyo summit 
next weekend is likely to add. to : 
market nervousness regarding those 
conflicts of opinion. 

Technically, the old highs/ 
resistance levels were broken arid., 
the currencies are expected to make • 
further gains with only minor set-, 
backs. (Dr. Boaz Barak Advisory . 
Service) 


Moscow to give UN $10 million 

MOSCOW (Reuter). - The Soviet Union will transfer $10 million to the tJN ' 
in the next few days to ease the organization's budget difficulties, m response" 
to an appeal by Secretary-General Perez de Cuellar, the official news agency: 
Novosti said Friday. ..... V ' 

The agency said the UN was short of modey because theHS., longthe 
biggest single funder of the organization, had delayed its contribution for last 
year and had refused to pay in full for 1986. 


The Management of the Ein Gedi Spa 
wishes to apologize 

for the annoyance 

and disappointment caused by an unforseeabie 
technical breakdown, which prevented operation 
of the sulphur springs. * 

Steps have been taken to 
prevent such a recurrence 
in the future and 

once again we are at your service. 

Please accept our sincere apologies 
for the inconvenience caused. 


' The Concert 
“Sound and Stage” 
will take place tonight at the 

Ticho House 
at 8:30 p.m. 

Opera Excerpts and Discussion with 
Opera Director Yakov Kaufman 


Ecumenical Institute for Theological Research 

Tantnr Public Lecture in English 
Thursday, May 1,1986 

by Dr. G.P. Richardson 

Principal of University College. University ofToronto 

“Religion and Architecture: 

A Study In Herod's 

Piety, Power, Pomp and Pleasure" 

£ t»«Aydl!«*uin of theecumenical InMbite «Tant U r.comm C nclr« dt 4 « 0 lxnv 


CLASSIFIEDS 


DWELLINGS 


PLOTS 







SPLENDID APARTMENT, fascinating view. SITUATIONS VACANT 
in 5 star hotel. Tel. 02-662871. 

POooooooawjuocooiiooootra rraB B o iit iwnnnrvwnf ici uuugu TOP SALARY TO TOP Englkh typists, 

hand, telex *nd word processor opci_ 

tel aviv . ;aS8S»^ 





LUXURY HOUSING Tel Aviv/Ramai Avjv dpt inni iqi top n j. mimswil.. 

Ramat Hasharon/Hcrzliya Ptroah, Canadian ,ood servi ccsarid* 

InlcrcoetiDcataL Td. 03-^6222. Mald^T fggg' Gtalt koAer - Tel 08-192296, <0? 


Tel 08-492296, (Bl 
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Discount Investments scrapes up 
a small profit, looks to better times 


investor 

Efforts to get noa-Israelis to take 
- active financial interest in bu3d- 
ing this country fall into definite 
■periods. 

* -n*e first such period, which stres- 
[sed philanthropy, lasted for several 

gme rations. It was gradually re- 
jetted (despite ite continuing itnport- 
. MW) to attempts at persuading non- 

• laadis to shift their weight to actual 
Jnrestments. 

r Most of these investors - but not all 
- considered their Investments as 
;“ben*gn,” a sort of “investment phi* 

: iiamhropy.” They were happy to see 
J .a small return oa capital, or merely 
-to break even; and they were often 
.content not to lose too much money. 

Their greatest “return” was per¬ 
sonal satisfaction In pioneering the 
Ijnmp from philanthropy to invest- 
'merits. Such a jump showed that 
■Israel was indeed developing. Tbdr 
money was not being funnelled 
through the government - although 
•the investors benefited from govern¬ 
ment grants and loans - but was 
going directly to build the country’s 
infrastructure. 

" But another group did not belong 
'to. .the “investment philanthropy” 
school. It was truly ‘“profit- 
minded." 

Some large firms, which had thor¬ 
oughly surveyed the potential of an 
undertaking before making the 
plooge, did not fare too well when 
soaring inflation ami deteriorating 
conditions hit them. Many small to 
‘medium absentee investors, who 
often had to rdy totally on local 

'mamagMw^wtj lost their panh. 

As a remit, non-Israelis began 
looking askance at Israel as an in vest¬ 
ment site. As a matter of fact, the 
very name “Investment Authority” 
has over the past years appeared less 
and less in the media. 

The third, andpresent stage, is 
based on the philosphy of the Task 
Force (“Operation Independence”) 
which, while not negating invest¬ 
ments, has shifted its major emphasis 
In the western industrialized coun¬ 
tries to marketing Israeli products 
abroad.. . . i ■ 

V3he stress has drifted from Israelis 
drying to export independently to 

R weH-eglaMMied marketing 
broad. Tbepreference is for 
netwoifa iw chains, run by 
cached hnsmessmen, who 
dopedafedforthe “pul^e” 
ners. These mn can point 
Sraefi aumn W iirm what 


By PINHAS LANDAU 
Post finance Reporter 

Discount Investment Company 
(DIC) yesterday reported a 96% 
drop in net adjusted profits for 1985, 
to NTS 455,249. The figures for 1984, 
restated for the new accounting rules 
introduced over the last year, show 
the firm as having made a profit of 
NIS 10.8 million in December 1985- 
value shekels. 

Managing-director Dov Tadmor 
noter three major areas within the 
company's widespread investment 
portfolio that were primarily re¬ 
sponsible for the fall in profits. 

These were the losses recorded by 
Elion Electronics, stemming pri¬ 
marily from its write-off of its invest¬ 
ment in Ebdnt; the loss reported by 
Stitex; and the losses at the Israel 
Can Company. These losses, 

| together with the large and ongoing 
R&D outlays by many of Discount 
Investment’s subsidiaries and affili¬ 
ates, outweighed the good results 
reported by other companies, such 
as American Israel Paper Mills, De¬ 
lete, Iscar and others. 

The overall outcome of the results 
of all the companies in which DIC 


9.7m. in 1984. Thus, although other 
profits, mainly financial, grew from 
NIS 1.5m. to NIS 2.l(jrn, t total pre¬ 
tax profits plunged from NTS 11.2m. 
to NIS 2.2m. 

To add to the company's prob¬ 
lems, the implementation of the 
Steinberg income tax law raised its 
tax bill from only NIS 400,000 in 
1984 to NIS 1.76m. in 1985, leaving 
only NIS 455,249 in net profits, or a 
return on equity of only about 
0.25%. 

The director's report, which re¬ 
views the economic upheavals and 
the difficult business environment 
which characterized most of 1985, 
lays out the background to these 
poor results. Nevertheless, in Tad- 
mor‘s opinion, there are grounds for 
optimism regarding prospects for 
1986. He bases this on several fac¬ 
tors. Price controls are being gra¬ 
dually eased and firms are being 
allowed at least some price rises, 
even if these are often not as much as 
they would like. 

Interest rates have fallen from the 
“murderous” levels of the second 
half of 1985. 

Widespread cost-cutting and effi- 


Ui au uic wiupaiuws ajj ttu*v-m — t cmiu uiu- 

has an equity stake was to produce a • ciency programmes have been intro- 
pre-tax profit of only NIS 65,451, duced in many companies, centring 
compared to an equivalent NIS primarily on firings. In this connec¬ 


tion, Tadmor noted that almost all 
the staff Layoffs in the economy have 
takeo place in the industrial and 
productive sectors, and hardly any in 
the government services. 

Although much of the fall in DIC’s 
profits stemmed from losses in high- 
tech firms, Tadmor remains hopeful 
that these will soon be over the 
difficult period at home and abroad 
that they are currently weathering. 
Here, too, the sharp cost-cutting 
programmes should bear fruit. Firms 
that had become used to growing at 
rates of 30-50% per annum, had to 
switch abruptly to zero and even 
negative growth/ R&D investment 
programmes, however, were being 
maintained and even beefed up. 

Another element in Tadmor’s out¬ 
look is the fact that DIC's balance 
sheet is very strong. The company 
made bond issues worth $10m. last 
year and a 55m. rights issue in¬ 
creased its share capital. The sale of 
the company’s 25% stake in the 
Phoenix Insurance Company earlier 
this year to Eliahu Insurance had 
brought in another S5m. in cash and 
left the company with ample re¬ 
sources to weather any further 
shocks and to take advantage of any 
opportunities that might turn up. 


Mizrahi fires back at critics 


By PINHAS LANDAU 

Bank Mizrahi yesterday firmly 
rejected the accusations levelled 
against it in The Jerusalem Post last 
Friday, that the conduct of its “reg¬ 
ulation” activities had involved 
more serious irregularities than else¬ 
where. The Post article had been 
based on the official report of the 
BejsJd Commission of Inquiry. 

Senior Mizrahi executives 
pointed to a number of instances in 
which their bank bad been singled 
out in the article and in the report for 
criticism which they felt to be unfair 
or unjustified. These involved the 
activities of the b ank as a whole, its 
board of directors and its managing- 
director. Aharon Meir, whose res¬ 
ignation is demanded in the report. 

In cas ting its sentence on Meir, 
the commission noted that Meir paid 
no attention to the opinion of some 
of Mizrahi's directors who were 
opposed to Mizrahi's participation in 
the “regulation,” and that therefore 
his responsibility for the outcome is 
all the greater. However, noted the 
Mizrahi officials, the recommenda¬ 
tion does not take note of the fact, 
mentioned earlier in the report, that 
Meir personally, and Mizrahi as a 
bank, were in favour of the Treasury 
plan mooted in 1981, whereby the 
banks would stop the “regulation” 
and the Treasury would provide a 
“safety net” for- the shares, should 
they fall sharply. 


Although the sentence on Bank 
Hapoaiim manager Giora Gazir is 
mitigated because of his “public- 
minded attitude,” no such remark is 
made regarding Meir. This, accord¬ 
ing to Mizrahi, represents a double¬ 
standard of justice. 

Similarly, the fact that Mizrahi 
was the only bank in which the board 
of directors formally discussed the 
"regulation,” and left written re¬ 
cords of their opinions, is not held to 
be a mitigating factor by the commis¬ 
sion; rather, it is ignmed. 

Similarly, the fact that the re¬ 
latively small Mizrahi operations did 
not allow the bank to confuse the 
investigators with a complex ner-, 
work of foreign companies, as had 
been the case elsewhere, resulted in 
the bank being charged with “more 
serious infractions” when these 
were, if anything. less widespread 
and long-running. 

Regarding the charge that Mizra¬ 
hi allowed a broker to sell his Mizra¬ 
hi shares to the bank after the clo¬ 
sure of the stock exchange on Octo¬ 
ber 6,1983, at the price fixed before 
trading was halted, the Mizrahi offi¬ 
cials said that the arrangement 
offered to that broker had merely 
prevented the bank from having to 
absorb the shares earlier. Had the 
broker not been offered this option, 
he would have dumped his shares 
much sooner, so that the deal saved 
the bank money. 


■ In fact, they added, the report 
says clearly that MK Shulamit Aloni 
passed on material to the commis¬ 
sion which indicated that retroactive 
transactions in bank shares at pre- 
October 6 prices were made in ail the 
banks in the days following the ex¬ 
change closure. The commission 
noted, however, that it did not have 
time to investigate all of them. Here, 
too, Mizrahi claims, it has been hard 
done by. in being singled out for 
something that it was not uniquely 
involved in. 

Overall, the Mizrahi officials felt 
that their bank has been penalized 
for its policy of not trying to hide its 
“regulation" activities, thereby 
malting it easier for the commisssion 
to examine them. Even the purchase 
of the Dutch company Orglo B.V., 
in 1982, which was subsequently 
used as part of Mizrahi’s “regula¬ 
tion” control operation, was done 
with the knowledge of the then- 
Examiner of b anks at the Bank of 
Israel, Oded MesseT. " 

The sentence passed on Meir, and 
other bank heads, preventing him 
from filling senior executive posts 
for life, is regarded as exceedingly 
harsh as well as legally and morally 
unjust. Mizrahi, and according to 
some reports, other banks as well, 
have been seeking expert advice as 
to the legal validity of this recom¬ 
mendation, before deciding how to 
implement it. 
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MARKET STATISTICS 



Indices: 

General Share Index 
Non-Bank Index 
Arrangement 
Insurance 

Commerce, Services 
Real Estate 
Industrials 
Textiles 
Metals 
■ Electronics 
Chemicals 
. Industrial InvsL 
Investment Cos. 
General Bond Index 
Index-flnirad Bonds 
FuHy-linked 
PartiaJfy-l hiked 
Dollar-ftnked Bonds 
Short-term 0-2 yrs 
Medium-tem) 2-5 yrs 
Long-term 5+yrs 


114*26 +1.00% 
132.47 +1.60% 
106.18+0.68% 
187.91 +1.40% 
145.82 +3.07% 
162.58 +134% 
124J51 +0.95% 

151.25 +2.72% 

115.73 +0.90% 
107.98 -a49% 

126.26 +1.06% 

11239 -0.40% 
127.33 +3JJ4 

104.74 +0.51% 
105.09 +0.42% 
106.88 +0.57% 
10330 +0.32% 
9960 +0.63% 
103.56 +0-24% 
10430 +0-49% 
10336 +0.74% 


Turnovers: 

Shares-total 
Arrangement 
Non-bank 
Bonds-total 
Index-Jinked 
Dollar-linked 
Treasury Bills 


NIS 7,678,100 
NIS 1.753,100 
NIS 5,925,000 
NIS 5,5624100 
NIS 3.0524)00 
NIS £501,800 
NIS 8,180,100 


Share Movements: 


Advances 2S1 

of which 5%+ 60 

"buyers only" 17 

Declines 64 

of which 5% 14 

"sellers only" 2 

Unchanged . 76 

Trading Halt 47 

Bond Market Trends: 

Index-linked 

3% fully-linked Rises to 0.5% 


251 (264) 

60 (87) 

17 (16) 

64 (21) 

14 (3) 

2 (D 

76 (101) 

47 (52) 


4.25% fully-finked 
80% linked 
90% linked 
Double-linked 
Dollar-linked: 
Admon 
Rimon 
Gilboa 
For.Curr. 
denominated 
Treasury Bills 
(monthly yield) 


Rises to 3% 

Mixed to 0.5% 
Stable 

Stablalrises to 0.3% 

Rises to 1.5% 

Rises to 1% 

Rises to 3% 

Rises of 1/2% 

1.26%-1.56% 


Arrangement yields: 


IDBord. 
Union 0.1 
Discount A 
Mizrahi r. 
Hapoaiim r. 
General A 
Leumi stock 
Fin. Trade 1 


11.73% 

1158% 

12.06% 

11.97% 

12.17% 

11.60% 

11.79% 

11 . 66 % 


SELECTED PRICE QUOTATIONS 
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N * DW Price Volume % 

• _ VOONtS change 

Commercial Banks 

Sj** 01 

Maritime 1. UK 2712 

General non-arr. 28000 61 -3.7 

gretlnl 3620 1764 

R “ 3600 1542 0.6 

Commercial Banks . 

(part ®f"arrangement”) 

inn* —_ .. _ 


Trade & Services 


IDBr . 
Union 0.7 
Discount 
Mizrahi 
Hapoaiim r 
General A 

Leumi 0.1 
Rn. Trade 


81300 391 +1.5 

60700"- 100 +1.0 

103000: 36 

332BG 609 

54680 .:.-557 +0.1 

141550 7 : 8 +02 

35050 1636 +1.5 

46630 •_ 2 
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Mortgage Banka 

laumi mort r 4190 158 

DeviMort. 1065 1606 +64) 

Mohican r 2159 18* +*9 

TWahotr 12150 120. +4.8 

Meravr 3700 519;/ -84) 

Rnandaf Institutions ' 

' ■' 37000 4 +1.1 

bid. Dev. DD No trading ■ 

! CM Leasing B .1 .6735 109 - 1.1 

Insurance 

5 rarat °: ,r - . ' 915 1263 +10.0 

™ Bn ? h i 500 23159 +1 A 

Phoenix 0.1 1450 nos +14 

Hamtehmar 6650 15 +0A 

NtatOrahl . 7807 95 -104) 

®™r 4500 277 


Meir Ezra 
Supersot2 

Oelefcr 

Lighterage 
Cold Storage 
Dan Hotels 
Yardan Hotel 
Hilonl 
Team! 

Real Estate, 
Agriculture 

Azorim 

Eilon 

Africa 1 st. 0.1 

Denkner 

Prop. & Bldg. 

BaysfcfeO.1 

ILDCr 

Rassoor 

Mehadrin 

Hadarim 


4350 

4460 538 +1.4 

5352 2670 +0.5 

9300 128 +1.2 

1157 b-o.2 +5.0 

4191 101 +7.1 

3133 158 +6.1 

12500 

1980 844 +42 

Building and 


Efron 

401500 

Arit 

32700 

Cial Electronics 

2810 

Spectronix 1 

1900 

TAT.1 

3603 

Adueratein 1 

1563 

Agan 5 

19760 

Alliance 

1208 

Dexter 

f 


4 -0A 


Spectronix 1 1900 2852 +3.3 

TA.T.1 3603 129 +4.0 

Acteretem 1 1563 760 

Agan 5 19760 443 -23 

Alliance 1200 - +54) 

Dexter Notrading 

Fertilisers 5355 331 +5.0 

Haifa Chem. 882 4881 +1.7 

Tevar 55200 146 - 

Dead Sear 14800 1155 +2.1 

Petrochem. 502 21037 +2A 

Neca Chem. 3500 8 +42 

Frutarom 11005 400 -15.0 

Hadera Paper 174500 59 +03 

Central Trade 6950 340 -3 A 

Koorp 5000000 0 

Clallnds. 1306 10198 +1.7 


Koorp 
Clal Inds. 



ZkmHbld.1 >7850 b4Xl +B4> 


ISRAEL 

ECONOMIC 

BUSINESS 

REVIEW 

1985 


Industrials 

Dubekb 

Pri -Zel 

Sunfrnst 

Elite 

Adgar 

Argamanr 

DeHart/ ‘ 

Maquettel 

Eagle 1 

PolgatO-4 

Schoelierina 

Rogosin 

UrdanO.1 r 

is. Can Co. 1 

Zion CaUes 

Packer Steel 

ab»3r 


3395 
2380 
7200 
135S0 
760 
11050 
4500 
22801 
10300 
6220 
12750 
• 3100 
9000 
939 
2280 
6780 
454000 


403 

+1.6 

177 

+10.0 

190 

— 

1718 

-os 

1143 

+3.0 

656 

+3.0 

126 

+2-9 

39 

+2A 

1500 

+1.3 

245 

+7.8 

803 

+1.8 

69 

+42 

32 

-13 

880 

+1.6 

118 

+2.0 

897 

+0.6 

10 

+0.2 

2257 

-0.1 

312 

+B.B 

1019 

+4.6 

20 

-22 


Investment Companies 

IDBDev.r 3655 2040 

Blern 2S73 2032 - 

Afikl fw trading 

Gahetet 1331 250 +10.0 

Israel CdTp. 1 6570 457 +3.1 

Wolfson 1 r 110000 2 -IS 

Hapoaiim Inv. . Notratflng 
Leumi Invest 4180 296 +1 Ji 

Discount Invest ■ No trading 
Mizrahi Invest 15800 88 +5J2 

Ctel 10 ■ 21B1 .7026j>8L6 

Landeco 0.1 7407- - -54) 

Pama 0.1 8809 37 +23 

Oil Exploration 

PazOilExpl. 13000 35 +2^ 

J.0.E-L 1383 1861 +4.0 

AbbmiatiORt: 

s^. sellers only b bearer 

kabayanonV rrigiitwM 


r;,T 






Israel Money Markets April 27, 

SHEKEL INTEREST RATES 

PRIME BORROWING RATE: 1.25% per month 

Unlinked Deposit (Annual Rates} 


i. \ ‘ > T -• - 

: •• t - . • • • 


,1986 


LEUMI 
HAPQAL1M 
DISCOUNT 
MIZRAHI 
FIRST INTL 


LAST UPDATED 
21.4 
1345 
9 A 
6 A 
12J 


TAPAS 

8-14.75% 

10 - 12 % 

7-13% 

&-T3% 

6-13% 


Rates vary according to size of deposit 
(Tapas: demand deposit paying daily interest 
Pakam: fixed-term deposit available from 7 to 59 days.) 

PATAH—FOREIGN CURRENCY DEPOSIT RATES (2 

3-MONTHS 

USD 6.000 

STG g,i25 

DMK 3.750 

SFR 3i«0 

YEN 3.125 

Rates vary according to size of deposit and are subject to change. 


PAKAM 7-DAY 

8-15-25% 

11 - 12 % 

7-13% 

6- 14% 

7- 13% 


of April 27) 
6-MONTHS 

6.000 

8.625 

3.875 

3.375 

3.000 


PAKAM 3O-0AY 

9-14.5% 
12-12L5%. 
9-14% 
6-16% 
6-13% 


12-MONTHS 

6.000 

8-250 

3.750 

3.375 

3.000 


SHEKEL FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES 

CHEQUES AND 

COUNTRY CURRENCY TRANSACTIONS 

BANKNOTES 

BANK OF ISRAEL 

U.SA 

DOLLAR 

1 

Purchase, 

1.4629 

Sate 

1.4811 

Purchase; 

1.44 

Sale 

1.50 

Representative Rates 
1.4836 

GREAT BRITAIN 

STERLING 

1 

2JL251 

2.2528 

2.18 

2-28 

2,2758 

GERMANY 

MARK 

1 

0.6671 

0.6754 

0.66 

0.68 

0.6734 

FRANCE 

FRANC 

1 

0.2093 

0^119 

0.20 

0.21 

03112 

HOLLAND 

GULDEN 

1 

0.591b 

0.5939 

0.58 

0.61 

0.5967 

SWITZERLAND 

FRANC 

1 

0.7959 

0.8058 

0.78 

0.82 

03053 

SWEDEN 

KRONA 

1 

0.2069 

0.2096 

0.20 

021 

— 

NORWAY 

KRONE 

1 

0.2093 

0.2119 

0.21 

0.22 

— 

DENMARK 

KRONE 

1 

0.1806 

0.1829 

0.18 

0.19 

— 

RNLAND 

MARK 

1 

0^943 

0.2980 

029 

030 

03977 

CANADA 

DOLLAR 

1 

1.0509 

1.0640 

1.05 

1.08 

1.0703 

AUSTRALIA 

DOLLAR 

1 

1.0679 

1.0812 

1.01 

1.11 

_ 

SOUTH AFRICA 

RAND 

1 

0.7300 

0.7391 

0.54 

0.59 

0.7265 

BELGIUM 

FRANC 

10 

0.3238 

0.3278 

0.32 

0.33 

03301 

AUSTRIA 

SCHILLING 

10 

0.9518 

03636 

034 

038 

0.9577 

ITALY 

URE 

1000 

0.9736 

0.9858 

035 

1.00 

. 

JAPAN 

YEN 

100 

0.8734 

0.8842 

0.86 

0.89 

0.8748 

JORDAN 

DINAR 

1 

— 

_ 

338 

4.23 

_ 

EGYPT 

POUND 

1 

— 

— 

0.79 

0.84 

— 


SUPPUED BY BANK LEUMI 


European Financial Markets 


Precious Metals 


GOLD: 

SILVER: 

PLATINUM: 

PALLADIUM: 

FOREIGN CUF 

Forward Rates 


LONDON 

PARIS 

LONDON 

LONDON 

LONDON 


DEUTSCHE MARK 2.17B5 

POUND STBUJNG 1.5375 

SWISS FRANC 1.8200 

JAPANESE YEN 168.40 

FRENCH FRANC 63500, 

ITALIAN LIRA 1497.0Q 

DUTCH GULDBV 2.457a 

BELGIAN FRANC 44.50, 

DANISH KRONE 8.1325 

SJLFRfCAN RAND 0.488Q 

EUROPEAN CURR. UNIT 0^8201 

HNNtSH MARK 4.977a 

AUSTRALIAN DOLLAR 0.7300 

NORWEGIAN KRONE 6.94801 

Formula for determining forward rates: 
high/low (eg. 220/210) — deduct from spot price, 
towfltigh (eg. 210/220)—add to spot price. 


A.M. FIX 

344.30 

P.M. FIX 

344.45 

NOON FIX 

344.4a 

ZURICH P.M. 

344.25 

FIX 

507.15 



P.M. 

423.50 



P.M. 

111.15 



IATES (London 15.30GMT) 



SPOT 

3MTHS 

6MTHS 

12MTHS 

2.17B5/00 

89/84 

129/124 

260/250 

1.5375/85 

95/91 

127/122 

220/215 

1.8200/30 

85/80 

126/116 

260/245 

168.40/50 - 

65/60 

95/90 

190/180 

63500/00 

85/105 

115/135 

200/300 

1497.00/00 

150/170 

200/250 

400/460 

Z457Q/00 

66/62 

98/94 

195/185 

4430/60 

8/11 

10/14 

10/17 

8.1325/75 

-25/+25 

-25/+25 

50/150 

0.4880/90 

42/37 

53/48 

90/80 

03820/35 

15/12 

20/15 

35/25 

4.9770/90 

340/380 

495/5455 

955/1055 

0.7300/07 

122/1.18 

173/168 

317/311 

6.9480/10 

785/805 

1155/1175 

2320/2360 


New York Financial Markets 

WALL STREET Closing Prices 


STOCKS UP 750 
STOCKS UP 1172 


NYSE Highest Volume 

SOUTHERN 23% 

GIBRTR RN 11 

PSVCNM 35 

ATT 24% 

FORD MOTOR 80% 

NAT GYPS 68 

IBM 159% 

FIN CP AM 11 

OCEAN D+E 11% 

CHRYSLER 38% 

DOWN 876 
DOWN B83 


Dow Jones Indices NYSE Highest Volume 

IND 1335.57 +3.85 SOUTHERN 23% -% 

TRANS 81037 -049 GIBRTR RN 11 +% 

UTILS 186.70 -6.16 PSVCNM 35 -1% 

STOCKS 713.84 +0.68 ATT 24% unch 

NYSE COMP 139.52 +0.06 FORD MOTOR 80% -1% 

NASD COMP 392.34 +0.82 NAT GYPS 68 -V* 

S-P1001NDEAX 233.01 +0.40 IBM 159% +1% 

S-PCOMPOSITE 24223 +0.27 RN CP AM 11 -% 

AMEX INDEX 273J1 +0.08 OCEAN D+E 11% -% 

^ . . CHRYSLER 38% +% 

Statistics 

NYSE VOL 142310,000 STOCKS UP 750 DOWN 876 

NASDAQ VOL 143,055.200 STOCKS UP 1172 DOWN B83 

Comment 

WALL STREET STOCKS CLOSE SLIGHTLY HIGHER. — New York, April 25 — Wall Street stocks edged higher at the ck»a, as 
another IBM gain boosted a sluggish market. 

Analysts noted investors continued their shift from interest rate sensitive and blue chip stocks into technologies. IBM rose 1% 
to 150%. 

The Dow Jones Industrial Average ended four points higher at 1835, after meandering on both sides of unchanged in a range 
of about 18 points. 


ISRAELI STOCKS Traded4n New York: 

# 

NYSE and ASE 

.... Prev. Close High Low VofTOOs) 

Alliance 2% 2% 2% 2 

AmterPap 71% 11 11% 4 

Ampal 2% 2% 2% 2% 45 

Harint 2% 2% 2% 2% 116 

EtzLayud 13% 13% 13% 13% 28 

Inds 15% 15% 15% 15% 183 

Over the counter 

last bid ask last bid ask 

Bank Leumi — — — interpharm — 5 5% 

Hbrt 9% 9% 9% Optrotech 9% 8% 9% 

EC! Tel. 6 6 6% Rada — 9% 9% 

E. . 8 7% 8 Scrtex 6% 6% 6% 

Rbromcs _ 10% 10% 10% Taro-vit 3% 4 

IDBBank — — — Tevapharm — 3% 4% 

HS 4% 4% 4% SPl fiu ox. i 


brat 

bid 

ask 

9% 

9% 

9% 

6 

6 

6% 

8 

7% 

8 

10% 

10% 

10% 

4% 

4% 

4% 


Interpharm 

Optrotech 

Rada 

Scrtex 

Taro-vit 

Tevapharm 

SPl 


U.S. Money Rates 

Prime 8.50%; Broker 7.75%; NY Euros 3 months 6 is fte% to ia ft«%; Fed Funds last 6 1 Yia% 

New York Foreign Exchange 


DMK 

YESTERDAYS CLOSING 2.196075 1.3380/80 1.B38S/95 16&46/B6 1J89JV95 

OPENING 2.2005/15 1.8375/85 1.5285/35 169.65/75 1J87Q/7S 

LATEST 2.1585/00. 1.8065/85 1^525/40 167^5/55 1-3815/20 

Comment 

DOLLAR ENDS SHARPLY LOWER IN NEW YORK April 25.—The dollar slumped after Thursday's half-hearted recovery petered 
out at the 2^15 mark resistance level. A conviction that the Reagan administration wants the dollar still lower triggered heavy 
stop-loss selling, with an Arab country and the Chicago IMM at the forefront, according to some dealers. Fear Of the Bank of 
Japan acted ao a brake on the yen. 


SFR 

1.8360/80 
1-837E/85 
1.8065/85 


STG 

1.5385/95 

1.5285/95 

1.5525/40 


YEN 

16845/56 

169.66/75 

167.45/55 


CAN 

1-3890/95 

1.3870/75 

1-3815/20 


Overseas financial data-from Reuters exclusively to The Jerusalem Post 
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It’s sinking in 


AFTER their original pusillanimous reaction to the American 
counter-attack against Libya, the European Community 
nations now show signs of greater willingness to join the U.S. in 
the battle against international terrorism. 

Last week, for example, they agreed to establish a joint 
system for exchanging information on terrorism and suspected 
terrorists. At the same time, they increased their vigilance at 
home, and expelled Libyans and others whom they feared could 
pose threats. And Britain yesterday went a step further by 
telling its citizens working in Libya to leave that country. 

The change in tone and attitude even embraces Italy which 
has, historically, very close ties with Libya. The single holdout 
is the Greek government, either because of its anti-American 
or pro-Arab disposition. 

The reasons for the shift in Europe are probably two-fold. 
Firstly, west European countries have become the prime stage 
for terrorism. They are exposed to domestic terrorism after the 
manner of the Red Brigades in Italy or the Baader-Meinhof 
type groups in Germany. They are also subject to ethnic and 
nationalist forms of terrorism, like the Basques in Spain, the 
IRA in Britain, or the Corsican nationalists in France. And 
with the intense development of their ties with the Arab world, 
especially since 1973 and the huge influx of Arab travellers, 
residents, students and diplomats, they have become the 
principal overseas staging venue for the various forms of Arab 
terrorism. 

The Libyan threat, supported by Syria, to unleash a broad 
terrorist campaign against the U.S., British and other targets 
landed, therefore, on soil already well fertilized to sprout an 
ever increasing terrorist growth. Something had to be done. 
Complaints that the American action against Libya would only 
promote more terrorism could not of themselves provide an 
answer to the terrorist threat, nor could they provide the 
security measures that were now urgently needed. 

But there is no doubt also a second reason for the new sounds 
from Europe. For since the U.S. raid on Libya, the cancella¬ 
tions of Americans travelling to Europe - and not only to the 
Middle East - whether for business or pleasure have reached 
epidemic proportions. 

Such cancellations began to be noticed especially after the 
Achille Lauro incident in October. But Gaddafi has succeeded 
in turning what was a sputter into a stampede. 

Primed to receive millions of summer travellers, the coun¬ 
tries of western Europe are now confronted with a severe 
tourist drought and its important economic consequences. 

This means that with a single stroke. Libya and its supporters 
have been able to produce an effective economic counterweight 
to whatever economic attractions oil affluence provide. 

In a sense it can now be said that Israel, which for so long was 
(eft to stand alone to face the challenges and costs of defence 
against terrorism, has now finally been joined - in fact if not in 
spirit-by the U.S. and West Europe. 

Ei Al's security procedures are being feverishly emulated 
without snide comments about costs and inconvenience to 
travellers; armed pursuit of terrorists and attacks against 
terrorist bases are no longer considered signs of paranoia; 
investment in physical security arrangements for buildings, 
offices and other facilities have come to be appreciated as a 
massive economic burden not limited to some pariah state; and 
the vulnerability of the tourist industry is now perceived as 
embracing the European heartland and not simply the “un¬ 
stable" Middle East. 

In these circumstances, yesterday’s killing of a young British 
traveller in the Old City was all the more grotesque in its 
mindless brutality and tragedy. For if a few years ago it would 
have made an impact, today it is consumed by the image of 
undifferentiated Arab terror that can exist everywhere and 
must be confronted everywhere. 

In a word, Gaddafi, Arafat, Assad and all the other 
architects of Arab terror have released Israel from its isolation 
on terrorism and made it an everywhere. 


HEBRON 


(Continued from Page One) 
lived there. Stopping in front of the 
home of the al-Awewi family, be 
pointed to three menoras incised in 
the stonework - one of them apside 
down - “in memory of the destruc- • 
tion of the Temple,” he said. 

“Yossi Sarid should be shown 
this," one woman muttered. 

“Now let's get out of here," 
another said, nervously. 

The atmosphere heated up when 
Kahane arrived. Supporters linked 
hands, and one, waving his gun, 
shouted, “Arabs - out. I wish that 
next year this city will be rid of 
Arabs,” he added. 

As a singing, dancing group encir¬ 
cled Kahane. the army moved to 
expel the MK. They led him to a 
border Police car. forced him onto a 
back bench, and drove him off to 
Jerusalem. 

When the CRM Knesset members 
arrived, the army, smarting under 
the criticism of their failure to pro¬ 
tect them and other dignitaries en 
route to a Peace Now rally here a 
fortnight ago, cleared the area, and 
ringed the MKs. But some people 
approached, booing and whistling, 
and one spat at Sarid and was 
arrested. Sarid told reporters that 
they had come to deliver a message 


that Peace Now members had been 
prevented from conveying a De¬ 
fence Ministry ban on their proposed 
Hebron tour. “Kach, Tehiya, Gush 
Emunim have a message of dispute, 
friction, provocation and, finally, 
war. Ours is a message of appease¬ 
ment, talks, understanding, peaceful 
coexistence, and life one beside the 
other, not one instead of the other,” 
he said. 


The MKs later visited deposed 
Hebron mayor Mustafa Abdel Nabi 
Natshe to tell him that there was 
“another Israel" unlike the one he 
saw here. 

Natshe criticized the Gush tours as 
insulting and a “show of muscle." 

Other Arabs echoed that senti¬ 
ment. “The settlers are armed and 
have the government behind them - 
so what can we do?" a member of the 
Kawasmi family asked this reporter. 

Meanwhile, in Tei Aviv, Defence 
Minister Rabin met a Peace Now 
delegation which complained 
against his ban on their demonstra¬ 
tion. Rabin said he would allow both 
movements to organize simul¬ 
taneous tours if there were no dan¬ 
ger clashes. He said he would also 
pjFpnit meetings such as the April 14 
Peace Now rally at the Park Hotel 
here, but not open-air meetings- 


DEBT 


(Continued from Page One) 
Israel, from abroad, of $5.lb. These 
not only covered about $4b. of the 
balance of payments, but left an 
excess of $1.1 b, part of which caused 
a drop in the foreign debt. 


While the SSOOm. figure repre¬ 
sents a 17 per cent improvement, if 
defence imports were excluded that 
figure would have reached 35 per 
cent. 


The export of goods and services 
totalled S10.7b. in 19S5, an increase 
of 2 per cent. A breakdown of the 
figures shows that, while exports of 


goods increased by 7 per cent to 
about $6.6b. export of services 
dropped by 5 per cent, mostly from a 
decrease in interest receipts. 

Imports, including goods and ser¬ 
vices, dro pped by 4 per cent to S14.7b. 
This includes a hike of 25 per cent 
in defence-related imports, which 
totalled $1.8b. as well as imports of 
$7.2b. worth of other goods. 

Imported services decreased by 13 
per cent to $5.6b. The expenditure 
of Israeli tourists overseas dropped 
by 26 per cent, and debt servicing 
dropped by 6 per cent, because of 
falling interest rates worldwide. 


NEW YORK-TEL AVIV 
NON-STOP 

m 
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RELATIONS WITH THE DIASPORA - TWO VIEWS 


Differing over Israeli politics 


Susan Hatds Rolef finds that the American Jewish establishment is uncomfortable with ideological pluralism 


DURING MY recent visit to Hart¬ 
ford, Connecticut as a scholar in 
residence, one of the local Jewish 
Federation members arranged for 
me to have lunch with what he called 
“a problem.” The problem turned 
out to be a young Jewish professor, 
an expert on Turkey at Hartford 
University, Steven Rosenthal, who 
had written an article in The Hart¬ 
ford Courant (which is edited by an 
East Jerusalem-born Armenian) 
against the Lebanon War and an as 
yet unpublished book A Time to 
Keep Silent and a Time to Speak - 
American Jews, Israel and the Prob¬ 
lem of Dissent. 


would most probably be a supporter 
of Shined. 

It further dawned on me that if I 
were living in the United States, L 
too, would be considered a problem 
by the establishment and would find 
myself “outside the fence,” growing 
increasingly alienated from the orga¬ 
nized American Jewish community 
and the State of Israel. 


In his book, Rosenthal gives a 
very fair description of the develop¬ 
ment of American Jewish - Zionist/ 
Israeli relations, but he also blames 
Israel for treating the views of Amer¬ 
ican Jews with arrogant contempt 
and the American Jewish establish¬ 
ment for failing to criticize Israel and 
for giving those American Jews who 
do, a hard time. 


- A chat with Rosenthal convinced 
me that the man is anything but 
anti-Israel, even his familiarity with 
various aspects of Israeli life and 
Israeli politics leaves something to 
be desired. If he were an Israeli he 


OF COURSE, as an honoured guest 
of the Jewish community of the 
Greater Hartford area and an Israeli 
who functions in Israel within the 
establishment rather than against it, 
my status was totally different from 
that of Rosenthal. Nevertheless, I 
know that some of the views I ex¬ 
pressed were the cause of discomfi¬ 
ture among the Federation people. I 
could see them moving nervously in 
their chairs as 1 told some members 
of the Courant editorial board that, 
in the view of many Israelis who are 
left-of-centre, there has been a shift 
in the positions of many Palesti¬ 
nians, including ones in the PLO, in 
the direction of greater realism, 
which is reflected in their private 
admission that coexistence with 
Israel is inevitable. 

The problem was not that there 
was nothing new on the Palestine 


front, I argued, but that this realism 
did not translate into policy, and that 
in Palestinian politics, the extremists 
who talk through the end of a shot¬ 
gun barrel still give the cues. This 
point of view dearly did not corres¬ 
pond to the Federation's official 
approach that nothing bas (hanged 
in the Palestinian camp. If I were an 
American Jew, Fd be labelled a PLO 
agent for expressing such views. 

On only one occasion I was gently 
scolded by a leading Federation man 
for saying in a closed Federation 
forum, in connection with the atti¬ 
tudes of the Alignment and the 
Likud to the “Who’s a Jew” issue, 
that “I know where Mrs. Shamir 
buys her meat.” What I was trying to 
say was that religious considerations 
play no more of a role in Shamir’s 
positions than they do in Peres’s, but 
the statement was considered anti- 
Likud and offensive. I doubt 
whether a similar comment about 
Mrs. Peres would have elicited the 
same sort of reaction. 


shut.up American Jews who share 
my vision of Israel, or what policies it 
should follow and what the nature of 
Pi as pora-Israeli relations should be, 
while I am not always sure whose 
views Aipac and its leaders repre¬ 
sent. I suspect that they are not 
always those of the majority of the 
current Israeli government. 

The American Jewish establish¬ 
ment demands that Jewish pluralism 
be accepted by Israel and that equal¬ 
ity be granted to all Jewish affilia¬ 
tions even though there are only a 
few thousand Reform and Conserva¬ 
tive Jews living in Israel today, and 
their numbers are unlikely to grow 
significantly in the foreseeable fu¬ 
ture. 


would become more complicated. 
But I suspect there is also an element 
of powerpolitics involved - that the 
establishment is simply not j*- 
terested in people with ‘n<7h- 
conformist" views becoming central 
actors. 


THE DEVOTION of the American 
Jewish establishment to Israel is 
admirable and often touching, and 
Aipac's successes are certainly im¬ 
pressive. Nevertheless, it seems as 
though this establishment is trying to 


But Thi s same establishment is 
unwilling to accept ideological plur¬ 
alism in the organized American 
Jewish community, despite the fact 
that there must be hundreds of 
thousands of American Jews who 
are as devoted to Israel as the mem¬ 
bers of the establishment, but who 
do not share their monolithic rightist 
attitude on Israeli issues. The estab¬ 
lishment argues that if ideological 
pluralism were introduced into the 
Jewish organizations, fund-raising 
and lobbying for Israel in Congress 


“Keep politics out.” they say, 
while taking a very specific political 
stance which I suspect warms the 
heart of Moshe Arens, whose popu¬ 
larity within organized American 
Jewry is much greater than in his 
parly at home. 

“American Jews need an Israel 
they can admire and support without 
question, not a bag fell of unresolved 
ideological issues," they continue. 
But I don't believe one can become 
truly involved with Israel, beyond 
writing a generous annual cheque, 
without being involved in the ideolo¬ 
gical issues, the different points of 
view and the struggles. 


Personally, I'd rather have such 
involvement. I conclude from the 
reactions I got to my lectures in 
Israel, the Arab-Israefi conflict and 
many other topics - that people are 
ready to hear a different point of 
view. “Refreshing" is what they cal¬ 
led it. Perhaps there is place for a 
new approach after all. 


To speak or not to speak 


SHMUEL KATZ. Avraham Burg. 
Two names that students of Israeli 
politics don’t usually associate with 
one another. But they came to mind 
recently when the subject of Amer¬ 
ican Jewry’s relations with Israel 
surfaced once again. 

At different times both of these 
individuals, on opposite sides of the 
political spectrum, have sought the 
involvement of American Jewry in 
Israeli decision-making. In each 
case, an unhappiness with gov¬ 
ernmental policy and a belief that 
American Jewish pressure could 
turn around that policy lay behind 
their request. 

Mr. Katz has been terribly unhap¬ 
py with Israel's peace treaty with 
Egypt and, particularly, the return 
of the Sinai. He argued strenuously 
on visits to the U.S. that American 
Jews should not stand by while the 
Begin government endangered 
Israel’s security and that it was the 
responsibility of American Jews to 
speak out. 


Mr. Burg, on the other side, re¬ 
cently stated in a Jerusalem Post 
article that after Lebanon, Amer¬ 
ican Jews could no longer afford to 
give Israel their automatic consent to 
governmental policies. Had only 
American Jews spoken out, he im¬ 
plied, there might have been no war 
in 1982. 


Labour Party took a very long time 
before criticizing the war in- 1982; 
why assume American Jews, even if 
“free,” would have quickly been 
critical? 

An independent American Jewish 
voice is not necessarily a dissident 
Jewish voice! No matter the doctrine 
of an equal voice. American Jews 
would still understand that there is 
no equality of risk when they are 
sitting comfortably in Brighton 
Beach or Beverly Hills while deci¬ 
sions made by Israel directly affect 
the security of Israel’s citizens. 

What would Katz and Burg think 
about an outspoken American Jewry 
on each other's issues? Would Burg 
agree that American Jews should 
speak out if they would have strongly 
opposed the peace treaty with 
Egypt, including opposition to U.S. 
aid to Egypt, which Mr. Katz 
opposes? Would Katz agree on the 
opposition to Israel's war against the 
PLO in Lebanon, especially if that 
led to greater American pressure on 
Israel? 


By ABRAHAM H. FOXMAN 


ate pressure on the government of 
Israel. So, too, there are American 
Jews who would like to encourage 
American governmental pressure on 
Israel to change tins policy or that. 

American Jews surely have the 
right to say what they want - that is 
what our democracy is about, that is 
what Jewish communal life is about. 
But rights carry responsibilities. 
There may come a time when a more 
public mode of discussion among 
Jews - including profound critiques 
on Israel-may be appropriate. That 


Two striking points. Those who 
seek American Jewish comment on 
critical Israeli issues assume Amer¬ 
ican Jewish support for their view¬ 
point. Thus, Burg assumes that 
American Jews, had they felt free to 
give voice, would have been against 
an Israeli military effort in Lebanon. 
But Shimon Peres and most of the 


Political reality demands the 
acceptance of defeat on some speci¬ 
fic issues in order to achieve larger 
strategic goals. The strength of the 
American-Israeli relationship is one 
of fundamental strategic importance 
to Israel and is intimately connected 
to a strong, supportive American 
Jewish community. Dividing and 
weakening the community over spe¬ 
cific disagreements with Israel would 
result in a major long-term loss to 
Israel. 


The real question is now 
to effect greater 
American Jewish 
involvement without 
creating a destructive 
free-for-all 


Still,“there are those Israelis, dis¬ 
approving of a particular Israeli poli¬ 
cy, who may well be tempted to turn 
to American Jews as a way to geaer- 


day would arrive when the issue of 
Israel’s security amongst neighbours 
who still proclaim themselves ene¬ 
mies of the Jewish State would no 
longer be the fundamental problem 
facing Israel. Even today, there are a 
few fringe voices who claim that 
Israel’s internal problems or gov¬ 
ernmental policies are a greater 
threat to the country than the exter¬ 
nal enemies. But that is not the belief 
of the vast majority of Israel's lead¬ 
ership and people as well as of 
American Jewry. And so long as that 


unders tanding of the situation per¬ 
sists, then there exists a continuing 
need to take into account tbe impact 
of public criticism on Israel's fun¬ 
damental security. Disagreements, 
of course, have been communicated 
privately since the days of Ben- 
Gurion and Nahum Goldmann. 
Sometimes that may mean refraining 
from voicing criticism, a price to pay 
for'maintaining a unity which has 
been helpful - if not essential - in 
generating support for Israel. 

There are those who maintain that 
because the public unity of Amer¬ 
ican Jews on the subject of Israel is 
false it is therefore inevitably harm¬ 
ful to Jewry and the relationship with 
Israel. They argue that American 
Jews will lose their soul, their in¬ 
tegrity. In truth, American Jews are 
able to make the legitimate distinc¬ 
tion between their diversity of pri¬ 
vate views on specific issues and the 
overall need to present a unified 
front on fundamental issues. The 
majority of American Jewry has con¬ 
sciously accepted the idea that 
Israel’s security concerns continue to 
require a suspension of public critic¬ 
ism in most instances. 

Not to say there is no dilemma 
here. On the one hand, American 
Jews are more effective in support of 
Israel if they don’t take sides in 
Israel’s internal political struggles 
but rather support the fundamental 
derisions made by the leadership 
and society, whatever party is in 
power at any time. 

On the other hand, it is dear that 
more involvement in the affairs of 
Israel is a prerequisite for continued 
energetic American Jewish efforts 
on Israel's behalf. Some argue this 
involvement must take the form of 


public debate on fundamental 
issues. 


The real question is bow to 
effect greater American Jewish 
involvement without creating a des¬ 
tructive free-for-all. The answer, as 
it is with regard to the aiiya question, 
lies in heightened Jewish education 
on all levels. The deeper is Jewish 
education, foe deeper foe connec¬ 
tion to Israel, and the more pro¬ 
found the realization that the ties to 
Israel are not merely political and 
related to security bnt involve a 
totality of interests which can be the 
basis of a more intimate connection. 

In that regard. American Jews 
should be encouraged to speak oat 
on social and moral issues in Israel 
Much affect Jews everywhere and 
which relate to tbe meaning of Israel 
for Jews. Such matters as who is 2 
Jew, the evolving meaning of Zion¬ 
ism, racism, extremism and intoler^g, 
ance and other ethical issues are tlv£- 
proper domain of all Jews who feejff 7 
connectioito the Jewish state. £ 

Meanwhile, on foe political lev* 
we should encourage increasing di| 
logue between American Jewry any 
Israel. An 'outspoken America® 
Jewry, however, will not zesoh& 
Israeli dispute^ over security matte ua 
like the war in Lebanon and thrtS} 
peace with Egypt. Nor should iK 
Rather, it shoulql continue its {fetor.- ’ 
ic role of leading* the successful psr" 
Israel educational effort in the L^ 

- among the nofti-Jewish public, g 
co mmuni ties across the country, 
the Congress, anH, not least of all,' 1 
within the Jewish populace. 


The writer is associate national director 
of the Ana-Defamation League of B 
B’rith. 
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DRUSE EDUCATION 


SAVING WATER 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - We refer to Marsha Pomer- 
antz’s article of April 4 about Druse 
Education and would like to express 
our thanks to you for raising these 
pressing issues and bringing them to 
public awareness. It is surprising bnt 
most gratifying to bear these internal 
conflicts described in an enlightened 
and intelligent manner, especially 
when some of foe problems men¬ 
tioned are currently “news" to many 
Druse. 

One of foe underlying principles 
in a democracy is equality, and it 
should be adhered to by all minis¬ 
tries. When foe education ministry 
began to departmentalize to serve 
various sectors, questions of rights 
and quality of education arose. 

Insolation between sectors and 
alienation are two of foe many dis¬ 
advantages of such a system. After 
all if the main reason for a separate 
Druse department is to pr e pare us 
for foe army, does it not seem like a 


high price to pay? 

Freedom of speech applies to 
thinking and learning as well, so 
when one man writes so many books 
on so many varied subjects (claiming 
to be expert in all) and then even has 
foe power to enforce their inclusion 
in foe .general curriculum, the in¬ 
fringement on that fundamental 
right becomes frightening. 

The Druse-Jewish alliance does 
have a history, but so do many other 
alliances: history is foe past, we live 
in foe present and must insure a 
future where our children may 
thrive. Referring to foe past to make 
excuses for foe present will not ease 
foe conscience of anyone. When 
obligations are met and sacrifices are 
made, then rights must be secured, 
and conditions improved in equal 
proportions. 

ragehkadur. 

Secondary School Graduates 
Committee, Daliat al-Carmel 
Dafiat al-CarmeL 


To die Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - Thank you for the timely 
16, “V 


article of April 16, “Wasting water,' 
by D'vora Ben Shaui. 

We are continually exhorted not 
to waste water because of tbe serious 
decline in foe water level, apparently 
to no avail. Proposals are mooted for 
conserving foe precious commodity, 
one being that gardeners restrict 
watering to before 7 a.m. and after 5 
p.m. This would entail little 
hardship, and any responsible 
citizen would readily comply. 

Here is a fine opportunity for 
those responsible for municipal gar¬ 
dens and official residences to set an 
example and desist from watering 
during the heat of the day, and see to 
it that sprinklers are regulated so 
that the water is confined to the 


gardens and does not spill over onto 
pavements, incidentally spraying 
passersby. 

With a little thought and ingenui¬ 
ty, we can all find ways to use water 
and help avert the worst. 

RAE LEV-ARI 

Jerusalem. 


Sir, - D'vora Ben ShauTs article 
was long overdue and should be 
taken up at the highest level. 

In addition to the toilet flush box 
adaptor which she mentions, there is 
also a kitchen tap available, which is 
operated by pressing the leg against 
a device, thus enabling its operator 
to use water only when necessary 
While washing dishes, this saves an 
enormous amount of water. 

HANNAH BRAMSON 

Haifa. 


HITCH-HIKING BAN 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post . 

Sir-1 can hardly suppress a smili’ 
when I read protests Jov otherwis;- 
intelligent women against foe T 
grapefruit ads. N ^ - 

I became really angry whenSIte' ' 
that Dr. Nitza Shapiro-Libai braB-.r" 
as “sexist" an IDF order forbiddiL 
women soldiers to hitch-hike (Apr'. 
8). Such a ban is long overdue anL 
will help prevent future tragedies.!. 
Anyone opposing this IDF order can ' 
only be described as completely 
irresponsible. 

JACQUELINE MILLER 
Jerusalem. 


POLICE TV SHOW 


PROFESSOR AMIR 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - We refer to Wim Van Leer's 


article of April 4, “Fuzzy image,' 
There is no doubt that promotion of 
trust and cooperation between tbe 
police and foe public is essential for 
improving our quality of life. We 
believe, as Mr. Van Leer states, that 
the public, as well as foe Israel 
Police, can benefit from a televised 
crime re-enactment programme, 
and we trust that such a TV show can 
be as successful here as foe Euro¬ 
pean or American versions - 
perhaps even more so. 

To this end, we are p lanning an 
experimental series, which will be 
evaluated in-depth in order to ascer¬ 
tain its success. Police pensioners, 
who were top-notch investigators, 
have started working voluntarily on 
crime files in order to choose foe 
appropriate ones suitable for visual 
re-enactment. We will bring these 
cases to foe Israel TV directors for 
their approval and we hope that they 
will be as enthusiastic as we are. 
Preliminary talks with them brought 
a favourable response. 

GAD AVINER, 
Direabr-General, 
Ministry of Police 

Jerusalem. 


To die Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - Lea Levavi’s report of 
March 27 on the International Con¬ 
gress on Rape which took place 
earlier this month mentions the insti¬ 
tutional affiliation of Professor 
Moshe Isac and of Esther Eillam, 
but not that of Meoahem Amir. 
Menabem Amir is a professor at foe 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem's 
Institute of Criminology. 

BENNY MUSHKIN 
Director, Department of 
Press and Publications, 
The Hebrew University 

Jerusalem 
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1A 
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Daily bus 

S2S -S20*- One 

S48 - $30* - Tel Aviv - Cairo- Td Aviv 

573-563*- Td Am -Cairo - Tel Aviv 
■» 3 niflits on B.B. bean 
S79 - S69* - 4 days/3 nights on B.B 
****** * panoramic tour 


$125- 4 days l 3 rights on half board 
2 days of toming in Cairo. Giza 
Pyramids 


5320- « days/7 nights on half board 
basis. Touring in Cairo. 
Low and Aswan. Deluxe 
hoieb in upper Egypt 

AH the tours are available in deluxe 
hotels 
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